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Sing a song of seasons, 

Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 


y) —R. L. Stevenson WN 
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SEASONABLE READING 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade 
No. 2. A®sop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Lar . FF d 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cocks Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No, 3.. Alsop’s FABLEs, 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake's , The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 


oe Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 


irds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 
No. 73. _ Bups, Stems AND Roots. 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 


No. 74. WHAT ANNIE Saw. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 


No. 77. FLower Frienvs. I. 
Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LitTLE RED Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 
No, 8, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

- Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. ROOTS AND STEMs. 


Nature Stories for second grade. 
Hlustrated. 


No. 76, Birp FRIENDs. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
: Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
vérsien, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhi Ben 
man version. 


No. 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE. PARTI. 

In simple form for second grade children. . The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186, Rospinson Crusoe. PArt II. 

No, 187: RoBinson Crusoe. Parr III, 
No, 188, RoBINson CRUSOE: . Part IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History, I. 

The of the ‘Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, -Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Large, clear type. 


Third Grade 


No, 1. Grimm’s Farry TAtgs. I. 


* Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third chil- 
dren. Contaiis the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 9. THE Story Or BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of ‘twenty-five noted men and 
women, Teac! will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No, 25. Story oF COLUMBUs. 
No. 26. PUTNAM, 

No. 27. PENN. 

No, 28.-. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29... FRANKLIN, 

No, 30. WEBSTER. 


LINCOEN, 
LOWELL. 
TENNYSON. 
WHITTIER. 
Cooper. 
No. 44. - FULTON. 

. 48. Ext WHITNEY. 

. 60.. EDISON. 

. 61. HAWTHORNE, 

. 62. S. F. B. Morse, 

. 63. Loutsa M. ALcortT. 
No, 64. James Warr. 
No. 70, STEPHENSON. 
No. 72. . POCAHONTAS. 
No, 81. Cyrus W. FIecp. 
No. 20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD, I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Prs- 
mary Education. 


No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 

No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA Party. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and “* The Origin of Yankee Ne 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discov America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots. SSO ay 
Old, yet always of interest to s and gir’ the 
tale of Buss in Boots. 
No. 95. STorizs OF REVOLUTION, I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. Stories OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as.above. British driven from Boston. 
No, 101, ‘STrorigs oF Revo.ution. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120. THE LiBERtTY B&LL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


No, 31. 
No, 35. 
No. 36. 
No; 42. 
No. 43. 


Fourth Grade 


Tue. Gotpren Toucs. 


No. 22. 
‘Taken from the “ Wonder Book.” To those who are 


not familiar with the ‘Wonder Book,” we would say 
Cho _cearien ‘say: Se. Ghee mere ands. SES ee 


No, 82. 
No. 83. 
No. 89. 
No. 90. 
No. - gt. 


No. 098. 
No: 99. PIoNEERS OF THE WEST. 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 
No. 100. FREMONT AND Kir Carson. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 


Containing the following selections from 1- 
sow a ontaiing the following, selections Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the , The O 
ne re OBL ee Aitmasoe ta tomate, The 

an ernoon 3 
eng Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Story ‘OF HoLMEs. 
Story oF La SALLE. 
LONGFELLOW. 

De Soro. 
MARQUETTE. 

Boone. 


No. 193. JOAN OF ARC, 
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Seasonable Seat Work | 


BLUEBIRD g 


ees 


Upper parts, dlue. 
Under parts, rusty red. 











BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 
Price, 20 cents. 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, of common birds, with full 
directions for ing on each card. ‘These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or outline drawing. 














BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


In permanent book form. 8x 11 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Studies in flat-wash painting, containing twelve col- 

ored studies; with outlines, for teacher and pupil. 

Dandelion y Water Lily 

Pink 8 _ Crocus 
Clematis 
Nasturtium 
Squash Flower 
Cowslip 


Morning Glory 9 
Tuli 10 
P Lily 11 
Yellow Lily 


FLOWER OUTLINES 

For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6x9 inches. Price, 15 cents. 
SDA Leste 2 Steies of flowers in outline, 
in numbered squares, interesting and easy drawing for 
young pupils. 


FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS 


Fully illus. 4to, 220 pp.’ Boards, $1.00. Cloth; $1.25 
A Popular Illustrated Botany 
By Mara L. Pratr 
ws reece ane a apa bes me 3 the 
study jowers plants by young people; for educa- 
tors tell us that the time to study botany is in child- 
hood; that the flowers are the natural play-fellows of 
the children. then, may be B om od called “A 
Popular Illustrated y for the Home and School.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


FOR THE 


18 x 36 inches 
Price, Only 5 Cents each 25 for $1.00 


SPRINC 





In ordering, indicate what designs you want by 
simply writing the number found opposite each 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28 


. Tuli 

. Wild Rose 
. Pansies 

. Fuschia 

. Pond Lilies 
. Pinks 


4. Calla-Lily 


. Sunflower 


36. Daisies 
. Tomatoes 
. Green Corn 
. Blackberries 
. Poppies 
. Japan Lilies 
> a of Maple Leaves 


ax 


. Cotton Plant 

. Nasturtiums 

. Cherries 

. Trumpet Creeper 


. Common 


Flax 


. Acorns 

. Clematis 

. Narcissus 
3. Sumach 

. Wild Geraniums 
5. Sweet Pea 

. Gerardia 

. Swamp Azalea 

. Columbine 

. Evening Primrose 

. Pitcher Plant 

. May Flower 

. Salvia 

. St. John’swort 

. Spiderwort 

. Chiccory 

. Bluets 

. Lady’s Slipper 


Holly 


. Melons 

. Oranges 

. Pears 

. Plums 

. Grapes 

. Apples 

. Acorns and Oak Leaves 


Palm 


. Banana Tree 


NATURAL HISTORY 


~~ oo 
Quktwnre OCS Sw ourone 


Cat 


. Dog 
. Mouse 


Rat 


- Greyhound 


Stag 


. Doe and Fawn 


Horse 


. Trotting Horse 
. Running Horse 
. Sheep 


. Cow 
. Cow and Calf 


Pig 


. Goat 
. Rooster 


. Hen and Chicks 
. Chicks large 


Goose 


. Duck 

. Swan 

. Turkey 
3. Stork 

. Eagle 


Hawk 


6. Owl 
. Sparrows 


Fox 


. Wolf 

. Lion 

. Tiger 

- Elephant 

. Camel 

. Bear 

5. Rabbit 

. Squirrel 
Bee 


- Grasshopper 

. Butterfly 

. Spider and Web 
51. Monkey 

- Lobster 

- Fish, Trout 

. Starfish 

. Horse’s head 


264. 
137. 
138. 
130. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
224. 
225. 

A. Easter Lilies 


Camelia 

Sugar Cane 

Tea Plant 

Coffee Plant 

Rice Plant and Birds 
Tobacco Plant 

Pine Apple 

Morning Glory 
Golden Rod 
Mayflower 


- Hollyhocks 

2. Cat-tails 

*, Apple Blossoms 
x. Pine Cones 


Iris 


. Thistle 
. Forget-me-nots 
. Dwarf Cornel 
. Buttercup 
. Trumpet Honeysuckle 
. Pimpernel 
. Nightshade 
. Arrow Head 
50. Pink 
51. Harebell 
. Meadow Lily 
53- Dutchman’s Pipe 
. Spiced Wintergreen 
5. Painted Trillium 
56. Button Wood 
57. Butternut 
58. Jessamine - 
- Passion Flower 


6. Wood 


Sorrel 


. Sweet Fern 
. Four-o’clock 
. Phlox 


. Sassafras 


183. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
- 270. 
280. 
281. 
28 


1oI. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
109. 
114. 
115. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


Ivy Leaves 
Elm 
Magnolia 
White Ash 
Green Briar 
White Birch 
Papaw 
Aspen 


2. Maple 


SUBJECTS 
Giraffe 

Kangaroo 

Crocodile 

Dog, St. Bernard 
Dog, Newfoundland 
Three Little Kittens 
Lamb 

Donkey 

Opossum and Young 
Buffalo 

Polar Bear 
Hippopotamus 
Ostric 

Snow Bird 

Blue Heron 

Cuckoo 

Partridge, Mother and 
brood 


. Night Hawk 
. Blue Jay 
. Robin 
34. Plover 

. Whale 
. Seal 

3. Rhinoceros 
. Dog’s Head 

5. Reindeer 
. Parrot 
. Humming Bird 
. Baltimore Oriole 
. Pigs 
. Cat and Dog 
. Long-Eared Bat 
. Beaver 


. Frog 
- Dragon Fly 


asp 


4. House Fly 
5. Beetle Seid 
7 4 pider 


Cra 


. Turtle 


. Sea Anemones 


>. Flock of Birds 
. Ourang-Outang 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
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ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. Size 54x 8. 
nono pee pictures of Concord and Lexington; and Easter 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS Size 7x9. 
Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 
each; 8 for $5.50. 
Catalogue, 2 pictures, and a colored Bird picture for 3 two- 
cent stamps. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


75 Cents 


22X 28. 


(The One Cent Pictures are 5 to 8 times this size) 








The New Kenmore 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


PITTSBURG, 


HOTEL 
SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 


PENN. 





Absolutely Fireproof 


Visitors from all over the country are attracted 
to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. Carnegie, 


THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND INS! ITUTE 


To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 





$50,000 SPENT ON INPROVEMENTS 


The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
Work of Art. Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 
nished free of charge. Wire or write us at once, 


and we will reserve rooms for you. The most 
attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 


$1.50 and Upwards 
150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 
Rovums with hot and cold running water; Tele- 
puone in every rvom. Special attention paid 
to tourists. Cuisine and Service unexct lled. 
Nearest Hotel to Capitol Building, Theatres 


and Union Station. 
J. A. OAKS 


Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- 
sort, with all Improvements. Situated at 
Thompson’s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, N. Y 
Altitude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany. 


The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of 
Pittsburg. 


Special rates will be made for parties of ten or 
over, to Schools and Universities and Library 
Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 


Send for Booklet 


JAMES RILEY, 
Proprietor and Manager 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


























The School Year is Passing 
Why not this Month 


Secure a Free School Library 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories 
acknowledge their indebtedness to this method for easily and speedily 
founding or enlarging them. 

A POSTAL CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to 
request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, and full informa- 
tion, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publication, cover- 
ing all grades and all subjects. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





228 Wabash Ave. 18 EB. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave, 
Chicage New York Boston San Francisce Atlanta 
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WEBSTER'S 
COMMON SCHOOL 


9) 


WEBSTER 
PRIMARY 


WEBSTER’ 
ed 


Primary...3...... $0.48 High School....... $0.98 
Common School... .72 Academic......... 1.50 


Webster’s Dictionaries are the Acknowledged Au- 
thority throughout the English speaking world. They 
are more widely used in the home, the office, and the 
schoolroom than all others combined. They constitute 
a complete and progressive series, carefully graded and 
adapted for all classes. The spelling and punctuation 
in all leading school books are based on these diction- 
aries, which are therefore a necessity to the teacher. 

There have been issued cheap, photographic reprints 
of the old editions of Webster’s Dictionaries, and other 
cheaply made up books unwarrantably using the Web- 
ster name. These reprints are of editions over fifty 
years old and ate not only badly printed but do not 
contain the words in common use to-day. 

The genuine revised Webster’s School Dictionaries 


are distinguished by 


the circular trade mark 

WEBSTERS \ which appears on the / wegsTERs 
HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC 
DICTIONARY 
















cover of each, and by 
our name on the title 


page. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








The Publication in September of 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 


Completes the Already Popular 


WIDE AWAKE SERIES 





Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER . « e« 30c 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER -_ - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 3B5c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER . 40c. 


All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 

Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
material are features of this series. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE PIG BROTHER (A reader for the fourth year) = - «= 40c, 
By Laura E. Richards 


THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER (For fifth year) =< - * 50c 
COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 
254 Washington Street, Boston 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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SCHOOL CRAYONS rH 
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FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK” 
*FAST-WATERPROOF * 
WILL NOT RUB OFF 
MADE IN ALL COLORS 


| od ee ed Ne 


tut fom § © | em Dg 





Price, 5 cents. 


any teacher. Stamps acceptable. 


1300 HAYES AVENUE = = «= 





color to match each crayon. 


at ae = | “PASTELLO 
" THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO.” | 


To be used dry for beauti- 
ful soft pastel effects. When 


used with water produces delicate water color effects. 


SPECIAL OFFER We will send samples of the 


Crayonart or Pastello for four cents per box postpaid to 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


“CRAYONART” 


Unquestionably the best wax crayon made. 


Unequalled 


for brilliancy of color combined with o:] color effects. Colors 
can be overworked, combined, blended and modified. Made 
Label wrapped twice around and corresponding 


Price, 5 cents. 


oT WORTCINGSCHOOL 


PERMANENT 5 
Ask your ‘dealer for our Crayons wa Pom atkck BoaeD von eXheR |] 


THE AM ERIC ANA CRAYON Co 





























TO OUR READERS —If you are e at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by theif 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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As Seen from the Inside I 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


Place — Teachers’ lunch room in School 26. Time — 
Noon hour. Teachers trooping in and attiring themselves 
for leaving the building. All are chattering about Direc- 
toire gowns, Gibson ties, the newest shirt waist, the last 
bargain sale, the best boy they ever had, and the worst, 
vaudeville, the charity ball. Thus chattering they are gone, 
leaving only those who have the misfortune to carry lunches. 


“How is it,” said Miss Crocker, when lunches have been 
opened, she of the velvet voice, whom we have met before, 
to Miss Leigh of the blonde hair and wild rose cheeks, 
“that I haven’t heard you mention school inaweek?” ‘Well, 
this is the reason,” said Miss Leigh, with a half rueful, half 
laughing look. “I grew pessimistic, and thought I’d give 
up being interested in the welfare of my children and be in- 
terested in something else. School goes on year after year 
and the accommodations are no better and nobody is dis- 
turbed about it; and, no matter what is happening to the 
children from poor lighting and crowding and poor ventila- 
tion, the parents seem satisfied and the Board men talk about 
not overburdening the taxpayers, and what can a teacher 
do! But to-day the whole matter’ @ijiminated in such a con- 


tewe 


catination of difficulties, that it was ludicrous, and I gave 
up pessimisms, and decided to be interested in school again.” 

‘“‘What happened that out-heroded Herod in the slaughter 
of the innocents on this particular day of all the days of the 
school year?” asked Miss Crocker, with a glint like sunshine 
in the depths of her steadfast eyes. 

“It was this way,” said Miss Leigh. “All my fifty-five 
happened, by some marvellous coincidence, to be able-bodied 
and to have able-bodied families, and no weddings, and no 
visitors, and no errands, and no babies to mind, and no new 
suits to buy, all on one day, and that was to-day, and you 
know what that means with fifty seats.” I got them all nicely 
started — two with their busy work on my chair, and the other 
three extras on their knees with theirs spread out on front 
seats — and I was beginning the reading class when the fire 
alarm sounded, and out we went. Two or three of the chil- 
dren, wherhave come recently from outside of the city, didn’t 
understand it, and they thought they were dismissed to go 
home, and started off crying because they hadn’t their wraps. 
In the rush I didn’t notice them, till the other children told 
me, and they had to run and bring them back, and it took 
some time to reassure them. But finally we were settled 
again, with all interruptions forgotten, when who should 
walk in but the drawing supervisor. 

“Tt wasn’t her day, but I’ve been having no end of trouble 
with those sunsets we have to paint for the exhibit, and she 
promised to come and help me, if she could get the time. 
She was in School 30, over on Tremont Street, you know, 
and they had a fire alarm there— a real one, and so Miss 
Seaton came over here. I was glad to see her too, for I 
hadn’t been able to get anything out of those sunsets that 
didn’t look like spilled gore. 

‘“‘But of course it meant that all regular work must stop at 
once. We got the bottles, all fifty-five of them filled, after 
an age or two, and the children finally produced their paint 
cloths in a shocking state of dilapidation, but that is nothin 
unusual, and the papers were in order on the desks, when 








IIo 


discovered that the brushes were — nobody knew where — 
because it wasn’t our day to have them, and we had to wait 
till a child went all about to inquire. But at last we did get to 
work, and we made some good sunsets. I know just how 
to do it now. You wet the paper very wet and drop on the 
colors, and let them swim about and some lovely sunsets 
are sure to happen out of somany. You cut out the part that 
has the best effect and paste it on gray paper, and the result 
is really startlingly good. Well, then, Miss Seaton de- 
parted, and at once I thought of the reading. Whatever I 
miss I can’t miss that, because the Irrational System is wait- 
ing till I get the children in my grade able to take up the 
second book, and the principal is anticipating a great triumph 
in reading for this building when the happy time comes that 
the children have mastered the sound work as there set forth, 
and so he finds the time long. You know how steadily you 
must drive away at a thing that is for the children’s future good 
if it doesn’t claim their present interest. 

“We were hardly started again when Jimmy Jones’s mother 
came to the door. She’s a poor, pathetic little soul, and there 
were tears in her eyes. She says her baby’s ill, and she can’t 
get it out of her hands a minute unless it is sleeping. She 
was trying to put it to sleep, but every time she tried to lay it 
down it woke up. At last it was down, and she went into the 
kitchen to find the bread nearly ready to go into the oven, 
and the fire out. When she looked for the hatchet to split 
some kindling, it was. gone, and she remembered to have 
seen Jimmy and some other boys having it. For all my own 
sorrows, I was sorry for her. She was fretted to interrupt me, 
and she had so much waiting to be done at home, and she 
was afraid the sick baby would wake and cry for her. I 
brought Jimmy out, but he wouldn’t tell where the hatchet 
was and she had to literally drag him home with her. 
“He came back crying before I had finished the reading 
class. I told the story of William Penn’s treaty with the 
Indians to them a few days ago, and, in justice to the poor 
Indian, whose provocation to ill faith so few of the stories pre- 
sent, I impressed it upon them very carefully that both Penn 
and the Indians kept absolute faith. Jimmy told the story to 
some of the boys from a private school, where he used to go, 
and they played it. As part of the ceremony they buried 
the hatchet in a vacant lot, and Jimmy said he couldn’t dig up 
the hatchet because he was William Penn; 
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young trees down there growing around an old stump. Qn 
a day like this, every twig stands out clearly defined against 
the blue of the sky. The slender trunks are so lithe ‘and 
tall, and they are so smoothly round and the coloring is so 
soft and fresh that they seem the very spirit of youth made 
—if not flesh—then living wood. No wonder the Greeks 
thought trees held dryads. I shouldn’t be surprised myself 
to see one come out of those trees. I’ll show you the trees 
and you can tell me about the readings.” 

‘“‘Come then,” said Miss Leigh, “and I’ll begin right now. 
I feel just like talking school again. 

“The sound work is practically the same in all the schools, 
The supervisor dictates that, but she gives the teachers liberty 
to choose from any one of a half dozen ways of beginning the 
reading, so I’ll leave the sound work till the last. 

“As I told you, the children I saw doing the beginning 
reading, were those who were relatively slow in development 
— not defective in either body or mind, but babyish for their 
age. I couldn’t see a beginning class of the normal children 
because it was too late in the term. They had started with 
“Three Little Kittens,” mainly, I believe, because most of 
the children knew that and liked it. First they learned it 
so that they could say it and then they played it. In the 
meantime they had been permitted to talk very much about 
their own beloved’ kitties at home, until their shyness was 
forgotten, and they could speak somewhat at length. They 
had impersonated those same, dear cats in every alluring at- 
titude and action. They had shown, in pantomime, how puss 
washes herself, how she carries her kittens, how she laps 
water, and how she curls herself and her paws up when she 
sleeps. ‘They had imitated to their own great satisfaction, at 
least, the sounds she makes, when she is pleased and when she 
is angry, and what she does when she sees a dog. 

“On the day I was there, they were just ready to have 
the rhyme written upon the board. The teacher had it re- 
cited once or twice, and then she said, ‘I am going to write 
that on the board for you to read.’ At that the whole room 
straightened up and sat high and looked important, for was 
not that what big boys and girls do in school? Then she 
said, ‘Who can tell me how it begins?’ Some child said: 


‘Three little kittens,’ 


and down it went forthwith. The teacu. 














and, besides, it transpired that he was afraid _ 
if he did, that the private school boys would 
seize the occasion to make realistic war on 
him and then he couldn’t go into the street 4 
without being hit with stones. His mother, 
poor woman, had to whip him before he 
would get the hatchet for her. You know 
she couldn’t wait, and let the bread go to 
waste, for they haven’t any too much to eat 
at best. 

“T had just finished the reading classes 
hastily, when it was noon. I didn’t get the 
writing in and I must try to get it in this 
afternoon. 

“When I looked at those fifty-five this 
morning and thought of how hard I had 
been working and of how little I had accom- 
plished, and that still this great, beautiful, 
exasperating old world would go right on, I 
laughed for the first time in a week, I think. 
Now I am going to do what I am compelled 
to do, that I know is not for the best, and 
leave the responsibility where it belongs, 
and Heaven alone knows where that is, I 
suppose. Between times I am going to 
take the best care I can of those dear little 
raggedy things and make them and myself 
just as happy as possible. I’m going to be 
optimistic from this time forward.” 

“‘Well then,” said Miss Crocker, “let us 
take a walk and get some fresh air before 
school calls, and you can tell me about the 
reading you saw at Fayerweather, as you 














= took up the pointer, stepped lightly to the 
board, and, moving it smoothly and quickly 
along without stopping on words, she read: 


‘Three little kittens,’ 


and handed the pointer to a little girl, who 
stepped quickly and lightly to the board, 
just as the teacher had done, and read, 
lightly, and easily, and with perfectly natural 
intonation: 


‘Three little kittens.’ 


“Then the teacher said, ‘How many kit- 
tens were there?’ and the children answered 
‘Three’ and she pointed the word out and 
had it named. ‘There were three little— 
three little what?’ ‘Kittens,’ said the chil- 
dren. ‘Who can find where it says kittens’? 
asked the teacher, and somebody found it. 
Every eye was fixed on the line, and the 
teacher read it again and had two or three 
children do the same. Then she pointed to 
the word little and said, ‘Here is where it 
says little!’ This was followed by the ques- 
tion, ‘What did these poor little kittens do?’ 
and the whole school smiled, and all were 
ready to tell, but they waited with evident 
enjoyment of the denouement that was to 
come, while one child said with a shrug of 
her plump’ shoulders and a tucking of her 
chin: 





‘Lost their mittens,” 





promised you would. We'll go down to the 
edge of the bluff, There are five or[six 


~ Pussy-Wittow 


whereupon all the children looked up at the 
teacher to see how she would take so inter- 
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esting a climax. She wrote this line below the first one and 
read it as she did before, and had about the same exercises 
with the words, only I noticed that she dwelt on them less, 
ew This done she read the two lines indicating each 
with the pointer, as she read it, and then she had a number 
of children try it. There was no pointing to words in the 
reading. The teacher did herself exactly what she wished 
the children to do, and nothing else. She had a delightfully 
easy manner and not a child was awkward or embarrassed. 
She told me she had to be careful of every movement herself, 
and of every tone to keep the children from getting some 
habit that would not be good. This finished the lesson for 
that time, but she showed me her notebook, and this is the 
version she used. I brought it along so that you could see it. 
“Three little kittens 


Lost their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 





The First Day of Spring 


MAupDE M. GRANT 


ARCH twenty-first is the first day of spring,” 
thought Miss Russell. “TI believe I’ll have some- 
thing a little extra that day, and will begin now to 
‘turn the trend’ of affairs that way.” 

It was ten days before the twenty-first, and Miss Russell 
decided that if the first day of spring was to be celebrated, 
the room should have a spring-like look. This would form 
work for the manual training lessons and the occupation 
period. 

Strips of green tissue paper were cut and put in a box on the 
low shelf, and when any child came early, or had leisure after 
his regular work was done, he or she could go quietly to the box 
take out a strip of the green tissue, get a pair of scissors from 
the wooden box, and cut a dainty vine from the long strip, or he 
could make a garland by running a shirr thread through the 
center of the ribbon-like strip of tissue. 

Yellow, white, pink and violet garlands were also made by 
cutting the tissue paper into circles about two inches in dia- 
meter, and running a shirr thread through the diameter. 

The green vines and garlands were hung or pinned to the 
white sash curtains, and very pretty and shady they looked 
when the sun shone through. 

A row of red and yellow and striped tulips, also yellow 
daffodils and dainty white narcissus with long green leaves and 
stems (colored and cut out by the children), were pinned to the 
top of the blackboard. 

On the board was drawn a pretty blue jardiniere full of daf- 
fodils. At the end of the board was a branch with a fine fat 
robin perched upon it, also a picture of a boy flying a kite, 
and the’March calendar and weather record drawn on the side 
of a large windmill, above which was written the quotation: 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so, 

So blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


The children learned the two poems of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s about the wind, beginning: 


I saw you toss the kites on high 
And lew the birds about the sky, 
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‘Oh, mother, dear, 
Look here, look here, 
Our mittens we have lost!’ 


‘Lost your mittens, 
You naughty kittens! 
Then you shall have no pie.’ 


Three little kittens, 
Found their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 
‘Oh, mother, dear, ~* 
Look here, look here, 
Our mittens we have found!’ 


‘Found your mittens, 
You dear little kittens! 
Then you shall have some pie.’ 


‘But, oh dear, see what time it is. 
or we shall be late. 


We'll have to hurry back 
I’ll tell you the rest the next time.” 


Svoce M Bucs 
And the other beginning: 


Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 

All night long through the dark and wet, 
A man goes riding by, 

Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ?” 


Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 

By on the highway, 4 and loud, 
By ata gallop goes he, 

By at a gallop he goes and then, ’ 
By he comes back at a gallop again. 


The last two lines of each verse or stanza, the children 
chanted, keeping time to the rhythmic flow of the words by 
tapping lightly with the tips of their fingers on their desks. 

Then there was a little song that Miss Russell wrote out for 
the children: 


Hear the little flowers ring their bells, 
Spring is here! Spring is here! 

Glad are we to hear the flowers ring, 
Happy spring is here! 

All the little seeds from sleep awake, 
All the little birds their music make, 

And the flower bells are ringing clear, 
Happy spring is here! 


Miss Russell looked over all her primary magazines, selected 
and copied out all the little pieces suitable for the spring. 
These she gave to the children, and as they were short and the 
wording easy, the children soon learned them. 

The words of the beautiful lullaby by Tennyson beginning, 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 


were well known to the children, as the poem was in their 
second readers, so Miss Russell, with the second readers for 
song books, taught the tune, which was readily learned. 

The paper cuttings were pinned to the black calico curtain 
at the rear of the room. These were interesting as portraying 
ag seh oe aining to spring. 

There were cuttings of boys with kites and foldings of kites. 
There were bags of marbles, several different kinds of wind- 



























mills, Dutch figures, boats and wooden shoes, the early spring 
flowers, colored and cut out, some of them pasted on a ring of 
stiff paper to make a wreath, There were branches of pussy 
willows, birds flying, birds on branches and birds on fences. 

There were also paper foldings of boats and windmills 
pinned to the curtain, and little colored sketches of the woods 
in spring. 

There was also the written language work consisting of quo- 
tations, original sentences about the spring time, and little 
letters. 

The children made purple violets by cutting purple tissue 
paper in little scallops, taking off a number of these scallops, 
twisting them together to form a violet head, and pasting to it 
a bit of twisted green paper for a stem. Two shades of purple 
paper were used, one light, the other dark. Violet leaves were 
made by cutting heart-shaped pieces of green tissue paper, 
crinkling them down the center by means of a long pin and 
pasting on a twist of green for a stem. 

Six or seven of the flowers (both light and dark) and a leaf 
or two were tied together with a bit of purple yarn or baby 
ribbon, and all the pretty bunches placed in a large basket 
made of woven paper. 

Each child had a bunch cf the paper violets to pin to his or 
her blouse on the twenty-first, and every visitor who came was 
also presented with a bouquet. 

The spring pieces were spoken, the spring songs were sung, 
and the excercises concluded with the singing of the follow- 
ing to the tune of the hymn, “There is sunshine in my soul 
today.” 
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Glad spring is in the world to-day, 
So full of joy and light, 

*Tis creeping, creeping o’er the earth, 
To make things green and bright. 


Chorus 


Oh ’tis spring-time, happy spring-time, 
When the leaves and ali the blossoms grow, 

Oh ’tis spring-time, happy spring-time, 
When the gentle, soft, warm breezes blow. 





The Easter Colors 


Maupe M. GRaAnt 


What are the colors for Easter? 
Why, yellow and white, I say. 
If you like I'll tell you the reason, 
This lovely spring-like day. 
For one thing the sunshine is yellow, 
And at Easter it’s always bright, 
And then — the beautiful lilies, 
.Why — you know — they are yellow and white. 
And if you crack an egg-shell, 
What colors does it hold? 
The white comes first, and then you see 
That the heart of it is gold. 
And so I think the colors 
For the Easter Day so bright, 
Because of all these Easter things, 
I think they are yellow and white. 
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Ways in Number 


MARTINA GARDNER 


ERHAPS no one subject in the primary curriculum 
p is in a more chaotic state than number. The rural 

teacher, who is so largely a “law unto herself,” 

seeking light upon this subject, reads representative 
articles or listens to varied opinions at educational gather- 
ings. She hears that “the most pernicious influence of the 
day is this modern theory of kindergartenizing the grades,” 
that “the tendency to abandon the teaching of number is 
taking away the one subject which gave mental strength, as 
it is training a class of weak-willed individuals who will be 
absolutely inefficient when thrown upon their own resources” ; 
that “the modern third year pupil couldn’t tell him how many 
five and three made without going into a garden, picking five 
red roses and three white ones, and laboriously counting 
them; that the high school graduate of the future will be 
absolutely incompetent to sell a bill of goods and to correctly 
compute the total. This from an old school man of the se- 
vere type. Again she hears that “literature, culture, and the 
arts are the only things worth while”; that “three fourths 
of the number taught is but useless lumber”; that “it is 
criminal to burden the infant mind with abstract facts”; 
that “none of the work need be done in the first grade and but 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


little in the second”; this from the most advanced of the 
modern theorists. She may be privileged to hear the same 
view of the middleman; that “the number sense must be 
developed by carefully planned incidental work”; that 
“knowledge of the tables must be made facile by pleasing 
drills”; that “only such knowledge need be given as will 
actually be needed in life”; “that number work should be 
very largely correlated with hand work.” 

The one essential for the modern teacher is to follow ab- 
solutely the course of study which has been adopted for her 
school. 

“Theirs not to reason why!” 


If she happens to be a first grade teacher in a school which 
does not even require the rudiments of the branch, she may 
breathe her good wishes for the third grade teacher, who must 
eventually take up the burden —and turn the page. If the 
fates have located her in any other school, some of the follow- 
ing suggestions may be found helpful. 


Fig. 3 


A never-ending source of delight is the following device for 
drilling upon the number combinations. 

Take two strips of heavy paper, 3” x 10”. Across the top 
of one write the numbers from one to ten; across the other 
from eleven to twenty. Overlap the edges and paste to form 
cylinders, taking care that the one containing the numbers 
from one to ten is slightly smaller than the other. Telescope 
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Fig. 4 Fig. 5 





the cylinders as in Fig. 1. See how rapidly each child can 
give the combinations. Subtract the figures in the lower 
row from those in the upper. A turn of either cylinder will 
produce a different set of combinations. For seat work let 
the children write all of the possible combinations. When 
any child can give every result correctly, permit him to dupli- 
cate the device to take home, 

using fascinating pink cardboard. 
Later, other cylinders may be 
added, and used for the rapid 
addition of columns. Fig. 2. 

For teaching simple fractions 4 
and 4, let the children cut two four 
inch circles of cardboard. Leave 
one circle white and paint the other 
red. Slit from A to B. Fig. 3. 
Place circles together at slits so — Fig. 6 
that half of each is covered. Fig. 4. 

Into how many equal parts is the circle divided ? 

What do we call each part ? 

How many halves in a circle? 

Turn circles to Figure 5. 

Into how many equal parts is the upper half of the circle 
divided? The whole circle? What do we call each part? 

How many fourths in an entire circle ? 

Write and complete, illustrating with circles. 
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Some teacher with an abnormally developed esthetic sense, 
may object to using the silver gray pussies for utilitarian pur- 
poses. But children revel in such work as this and lose none 
of their delight in the “catkins.” 

Distribute branches of pussy willows. 

“Some little kittens were playing and they all ran high up 
in the trees. How many are in your tree, Mary?” 

After each child has announced the result: “James and 
Harry may put their trees together. How many pussies in 
both trees?” 

“Two ran down the tree. How many are left?” These 
problems will be suggestive of many others. 

For seat work. Draw a fence or cut from colored paper. 
Fasten four pussies on the fence. Put three on the ground. 
Draw tail and ears with pencil to add to realistic effect. 
Again, draw a barn. Four pussies on the roof; three inside, 
two in the yard. Paste. How many pussies? 

For a game. Give each child from four to ten pussies. 

“Tt was the birthday of Mabel’s little silver and gray 
kitten. She was such a good mouser that Mabel said she 
must have a party with meat and real cream. So Mabel 
went to the home of each of her playmates. Some kittens 
from every house went with her to the party.” 
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‘Ethel may play that she is Mabel. 


Go to every house and 
take some of the kittens.” 


This is followed by statements from each member of the . 


class. 

“TI had nine kittens. Three of them have gone to the 
party, I have six left.” 

Probably the majority of the readers of Prmmary Epuca- 
TION are familiar with the three sets of cards shown in Fig. 7. 
The reverse side of A and B contain the same combinations 
in inverse order. Card C is made by pasting colored pic- 
tures —of anything from cherries to piggy-wigs — upon 
cardboard. The reverse side contains the written statement 
for the teacher’s information. “Three cherries and two 
cherries.” 

There are many possibilities in the use of these cards in 
addition to the familiar ones. 

Children form in circle. Divide cards. Give to two chil- 
dren who stand in the centre facing opposite directions. 
Each tries to “catch” some one by presenting card rapidly 
and calling name. If incorrect answer is given that child 
must go outside of circle and remain until he gives a correct 
answer. 

Choose two children of equal capabilities fora race. They 
stand, giving results alternately as cards are presented. The 
first one to miss must be seated, while the other is declared 
the winner. 

A variation of the old-fashioned game of stage coach. 
Distribute the cards to children in their seats. The leader 
then proceeds somewhat as follows: 

“One day I went for a walk. I saw thirteen children 
playing ‘ I spy.’ Five crows were in the cornfield,” etc. 


A 


B 
Fig. 8 

Whenever a number is mentioned each child having a 
card to which that number is the answer must stand. The 
child who remains seated when his number is called, or the 
one who responds incorrectly, is declared out of the game. 

For teaching Roman numbers. Let each child make for 
himself a watch. Fig. 8. C-D is made of heavy paper, 
painted yellow. E is of transparent onion skin paper — the 
crystal. F is of heavy white cardboard. Place E-F upon 
C-D. Fold and pin or sew upon A-D. Add a cord for the 
chain. Use a wire clip to fasten the watch. Later moveable 
hands may be added, and the device used for telling time. 

Divide the children into groups. Name one group blue- 
birds, another robins, etc. Re-christen the number table 
as the old barn; the organ asthe wood pile; the open space 
in front as the meadow. Then let the children “fly” to the 
points mentioned, illustrating the many problems of which 
these are types. 

The bluebirds came from the south. Four of them went to 
the old barn; three flew to the meadow; two went to the old 
apple tree. How many bluebirds? 

All of the robins came first to the meadow. Then five of 
them flew away to the apple tree. How many were left? 

After a time all of the birds went by two’s to find a place 
fora nest. How many nests were built ? 

Now we will play we are baby birds. Four in each nest. 
How many nests? Charles may count the fours. 

Did it ever happen that at this season of spring house- 
cleaning, some child brought you a treasure in the shape of 
many yards of the narrow paper ribbons, trimmed from 
wall paper? And do you have to teach foot and yard and 
inch? Roll the ribbons into neat bolts. Establish several 
clerks behind the counter with foot rules and yard sticks, 
and send the other children to purchase. Again — problems 
suggestive only. 

Mary may buy three yards of ribbon, How many feet will 
there be? 
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Alice may get two hair ribbons, each three-fourths of a 
yard long. How many yards. 

John may buy enough ribbon fora pair of lines. Each line 
is to be two yards long. How many yards? How many 
feet? He tore a foot from one line. How many feet were 
left ? 

Mary may buy six yards of ribbon for a new dress. 
finds that it will take eleven yards. 
clerk how many more yards you wish. 


Mamma 
Go back and tell the 








For the blackboard 





A Surprise 
Lizzie E. Morse 


It is a state law in Massachusetts that in every public build- 
ing the doors of exit should be plainly marked. In accordance 
with that law our superintendent had the janitor of our school 
building tack cards with “Exit” in large letters over all the 
outside doors. This was done shortly before school closed 
for summer vacation. 

As anything new attracts the attention of children imme- 
diately, each child called the notice of every other child to the 
new cards and the word exit was whispered again and again 
as they passed it for several days. 

Finally it occured to me to ask one child what it meant. 
The answer was so surprising and so far from the truth that 
I asked the next one and that was even more laughable. With 
efforts to control my inclination to smile I quietly took my 
block of paper from my desk and asked each child in turn 
throughout the room what the word meant and the following 
are the answers obtained : 


1 Exhibition. 11 Boys take off hats. 
2 Parents’ day. 12 Not to rush outside posts. 
3 Come in free. 13 Notto hang around school. 
4 Ashow. 14 Notcomein until bell rings. 
5 Nottorundownstairs. 15 Don’t “holla.” 
6 Doorway. 16 Don’t disturb the schools. 
7 For visitors to read. 17 Not to jump stairs. 
8 Not torunon lawn. 18 Shut the door. 
g Walk slowly. 19 Not to pull up grass. 

to Not to drink water. 20 Way to get out. 


As the cards were put up just before our annual Parents’ 
Day the idea in the children’s minds quite generally was that 
they had some reference to it, so that Exit meant exhibition was 
the definition given by many. These children were in the 
third grade. 

This is no fable, but it has a distinct moral for us all. It 
teaches that we cannot be too careful to introduce al] new 
words to children and be sure that they know the meaning. 
Many times words are so simple to us that we do not dream 
that the children know their use as well as we do, but there 
is scarce a day in school that a teacher isn’t surprised, not to 
say astounded, at the wrong impressions which the little ones 
have; and often the shorter the word, the more ridiculous the 
meaning which they have jumped at in some inconceivable 
way. 
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Primary Language Lessons 


ELLA M. Powers 
CONVERSATION LESSONS 


HESE conversation lessons should relate to sub- 

jects which are of vital interest to the children in 

your own immediate locality. Miss Raymond, 

who lives in a distant city, succeeds marvellously 
in presenting pictures to her first grade children. This 
fact is no guide for you. Your pupils may care little 
for pictures, for stories of the March Wind, the weather- 
vane or the windmill, but they may be intensely interested 
in the spring work of the farmer, or the daily work of the 
shoemaker, carpenter, miner, and blacksmith. They will 
talk naturally and creditably about the subjects in which 
they are interested. Other children, who manifest only an 
indifference regarding the trades and work mentioned, will 
show marked attention when the conversation lesson re- 
lates to the awakening of the trees, shrubs, flowers, or the 
return of the birds, animals, and insects. Again, a third 
class of little people will be interested in the games and 
sports of the early spring days and the occupations of the 
men in their neighborhood. It is discouraging to follow an 
outline for language work which awakens no interest in the 
pupils of your own school-room. First, watch, listen, and 
profit by the topics which you hear the children discussing. 
Be guided by what you see and hear. Then encourage free, 
hearty responses, natural expressions — and seek to cor- 
rect all that violates the rules for correct language. Never 
tell the sensitive child he is talking incorrectly. Repeat his 
statement slowly and with the correction slightly emphasized. 
Call upon him later to give the same statement, asking him 
if he remembers how you said it. A quick drill in concert 
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is often admissible. It may consist of a short list of little 
sentences often spoken incorrectly; as, 

Who is it? It is I. 

Who is there? It is he. 

Who is here? It is she. 

Who was it? It was I. 

The teacher may ask the questions and the pupils will 
give the answers. Such a drill given often will be excellent 
in correcting many careless replies made by children. 


ORAL REPRODUCTION 


This work should follow the reading or the narration of 
some interesting story or poem. The story may refer to 
some picture as ‘‘ Feeding Her Birds,” or ‘‘The Sower,” by 
Millet; ‘“‘The Willows,” by Corot. The teacher may ask 
for the conversation between Red Riding Hood and the 
wolf, or for the words of the Three Bears upon their return 
to their home; she may ask for some favorite Mother Goose 
melody, or she may choose to tell something entirely new 
and require the pupils to tell it to her in their own words. 
It is much better to /e/l the little folks a story than to read 
it to them. 

WRITTEN WorRK 

Among the children of the first and second grades, two 
phases of written work should be considered. One refers 
to the written work done by the feacher at the blackboard, 
who in the presence of the class writes and freely illustrates 
the little story. (She often uses colored chalk and sketches 
the pictures as she writes the lesson.) Sometimes the black- 
board work is a model of a little letter supposed to be written 
by Mr. March Wind, or by Master Weathervane, or from 
Miss Snowdrop. Again the blackboard work may be only 
the writing of some favorite rhyme or couplet. The teacher 
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is careful to explain every stroke taken, casually speaking of 
the spacing, the capital letters, the periods, and the spelling. 
Whatever may be chosen, let the sentences all be extremely 
simple in construction and composed of the small simple 
words easily reproduced when the children attempt to write 
the same exercise after its erasure. : 

The second phase of written work refers to that which is 
required of the pupils. This may be a reproduction of the 
work done by the teacher — the latter having been erased 
— or it may be a request for original work or memory train- 
ing as conditions and capacity demand. Whatever the work 
required, the children are now old enough to carefully ob- 
serve certain simple rules for spacing, capitals, and some 
of the simpler marks of punctuation. The “points to re- 
member” must be carefully observed in these first attempts, 
or an unmistakable and a careless indifference will manifest 
itself later in the language work of the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. Attempt little at the first, but aim to have that 
little well done. 

ETHICAL LESSONS 


Do not weary the little minds with too long a moral lesson 
which is deduced from the picture, story, or poem. At the 
same time the casual sentence referring to unselfishness, 
kindness, goodness, and love, can often be drawn out and it 
is well to include such in all the lessons. For instance, the 
wind is a mighty force for good; it is equally as mighty a 
destructive force. So it is with our little conscience-voice; 
it may be the means of doing great good, or it may do harm. 
How shall we direct it? For good, or harm? 


Memory WorkK 


To attempt too much in grades one and two is a mistake. 
A few choice memory gems thoroughly learned, repeated 
often, and copied carefully will suffice. A few short sen- 
tences from some favorite story, will not prove irksome. 
The sentences referring to the conversation between Red 
Riding Hood and her (supposed) Grandmother will not 
be an unwelcome task, neither will be the words of the Three 
Bears when they return home and see the condition of their 
respective chairs, bowls of porridge, and their beds. Such 
work is excellent basis for memory training. 


DEVICES FOR LANGUAGE WorRK 


Dramatization of familiar Mother Goose Melodies, or 
favorite stories, serves an excellent purpose in developing 
language in the lower grades. The slightest variation is 
acceptable to the little ones; for instance, if their short 
sentences show a weariness and an indifference, distribute, 
not the usual sheets of every-day paper, but some new 
tint of pale green, blue, pink, or corn color. The 
papers may be cut in fantastic patterns, similar to kites, 
circles, egg-shape or diamond-shaped. They may be in the 
shape of a windmill, a large clover leaf, a heart, or a butter- 
fly. This slight change will prove a fresh incentive to the 
little folks. Booklets may be made, the outside cover deco- 
rated with some spring flowers, either drawn and colored by 
the child or cut from some seed catalogue. On the inside, 
which consists of writing paper, cut in the same shape as the 
cover, may be pasted pictures illustrating the sentences. 
One child may choose to write about March Games and 
his booklet will show pictures of marbles, kites, stilts, and 
tops which he has either drawn or cut from some book. 
Another booklet may be devoted to ‘Early Birds.” In this 
may be drawn or pasted a robin or a bluebird with short 
sentences relating to the bird. A rhyme of two or four lines 
may be written and illustrated in the same manner. Book- 
lets the shape of an egg may contain three or four sheets of 
writing paper — always cut the exact shape and size of the 
cover; on the inside sheets may be several sentences — 
short and simple — about eggs. The cover and inside sheets 
may be tied together with green raffia. A booklet, the shape 


of a butterfly, may tell of a caterpillar that went to sleep and 
awoke in the spring as a beautiful butterfly. 

Other devices to encourage and sustain interest may be 
in the form of some game — at least, it is called a “‘game.”’ 
Around the room in various places may be hung large cards. 
Upon each card, in large letters, is written a word or a sub- 
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ject similar to, ‘Windmills, The March Wind, Ships, Spring 
Flowers, Marbles, Tops, Kites, Robins,” etc. A child se- 
lects (mentally) some word or subject and begins to describe 
its as, 

“T am thinking of something that moves. 
wind to go fast. It has sails.” 

Up comes Bob’s hand and he says exultantly, ‘‘ships!” 

“No”; and William continues, “It has four sails.” 

“Windmills!’? shouts Bob. 

“Yes, I am thinking of windmills,” is the reply, and then 
Bob has the delightful privilege of choosing some word or 
subject. The entire class now write what William said 
about windmills. This latter is a good test in memory work 
as well as in language work. To vary this game, place the 
cards together in a compact pile and let the pupils shut 
their eyes and draw. They will then construct sentences 
regarding the word or subject upon the card which they 
hold. 

Again, let some pupil act out the work of the shoemaker, 
the blacksmith, the miner, the carpenter or the baker. His 
actions are closely noted by the pupils. Possibly, he takes 
a make-believe bar of iron, he hammers it, gradually it as- 
sumes the shape of a horseshoe. The children who have 
watched at last guess the trade and will write upon their 
papers what was done. 


It needs the 


REQUIREMENTS IN WRITTEN WoRK 


Proper and correct spelling as well as logical development 
will become a habit if presented in a tactful manner. It 
is not necessary that little children learn the technical terms 
involved. They should learn by doing until the correct 
form becomes habitual with them. It is not necessary to 
speak of such things as interrogation points, quotation marks, 
capitals for proper nouns, etc. 

Ask the children to look in their readers and find sentences 
that ask questions. Copy these sentences and be sure to 
make the proper little mark at the end of each question. 
Find sentences in the reader that tell the names of people 
or the names of places. Copy these sentences and be sure of 
the capital letters. Again, ask the children to find sentences 
that tell what somebody said. Copy the sentences and be 
careful to place the little marks about the words that some- 
one spoke. 

In letter-writing, let the children fold envelopes, and let 
them address the envelopes asking them to bring old postage 
stamps, and show the pupils just where and how to place the 
stamp. Show them also where to write their own name and 
address upon the outside envelope. Let them properly 
write a short letter and be as particular in all the details as if it 
were a real letter to go through the United States mails. 
Insist that all work shall be done neatly and clearly. Insist 
that each pupil shall do his best and disastrous work in days 
to come will be reduced to a minimum, compared with what 
so often occurs in the third and fourth grades. 





March Drawing for Primary 


Grades 


C, EpwarD NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


RACE and hektograph some or all of the chickens and 
ducks given in Fig. I. First have the children cut 
out these hektograph pictures with scissors or have 
the older children cut the pictures and the younger 

ones trace, color and cut out their tracings. Have the children 
trace and fill in these pictures, using colored pencils, brush 
and ink, or a water color wash. Have plenty of practice in 
this work before attempting to draw these animals inde- 
pendently. 

Give each pupil a short piece of yellow chalk and a piece of 
paper. Let them draw a form such as Fig. I, A, developing 
the spot from the center, applying a small quantity of chalk, 
then rubbing it around and around with the finger in the same 
manner in which the fruits were drawn in November. This 
first spot, Fig. II, A, furnishes the body for the chicken. Now 
add Fig. II, B, in the same way for the head. The eye, bill, 
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feet and legs can be drawn with a brown colored pencil. 
Note that the legs slant forward toward the feet, that there are 
three toes, the center one of which is the longest and they all 
point forward, not like Fig. II, C, which makes the chicken 
appear to be walking on its toes. The bill is short and 
pointed and the eye is nearer the bill than it is the back of 
the head. 

The duck is drawn in almost the same manner as the chicken 
except that the bill is longer and flatter, the legs shorter, feet 
larger, and the body a trifle longer. Fig. II, E, F. Almost 
any attitude can be expressed by changing the slope of 
the body and the placing of the head, feet and legs of the 
duck or chicken. Fig. II. 

If brush and ink or brush and water color are used in place 
of chalk the method and steps are about the same as those 
already given except that the legs, feet, bill, and eye should be 
drawn with the brush and not with the pencil. 

Try some paper cutting of the same little ducks and chickens 
in various characteristic attitudes. 

An Easter souvenir may be made by cutting a basket from 
manila paper, mounting it on a sheet of gray or white paper 
and arranging the filling after the style shown in Fig. III. 

A large egg can be cut from white paper, broken open, 
mounted on a sheet of gray paper and filled with chickens 
after the manner shown in Fig. IV. 

Use free cuttings and drawings that have been previously 
prepared. An egg chariot can be cut from white paper, 
pasted to the blackboard, with wheels cut from green or gilt 
paper, and the whole filled with eggs and chickens, with a 
chicken drawing the chariot or coach. Figs.V. and VI. 

Plenty of practice in tracing, cutting and filling in the 
chicken and duck patterns will aid the independent drawing 
to a surprising extent. 

The older primary grade pupils may work on the rabbit in 
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nearly the same way given for the younger children to draw 
the chicken and duckling. 

The various steps are shown in Fig. VII., and the study of 
the various attitudes. Use white chalk on gray paper or 
brush and ink or a water color wash of sepia, making bold 
drawings. 








My Garden Five Little School-Girls 
MaArTHA BurR BANKS 


Each has a garden in his heart 
6 : (Recitation for a little girl, who tells off, on the fingers of her left 


My mother says —the thoughts are seeds. hand, the children mentioned in the verses.) 
And, soon or late, they all come up, This little girl would lag to school, 
. And blossom into deeds. This little girl would run, 
I'd like mine to be beautiful, This little girl kept every rule; 
And not just full of weeds. This little girl broke one, 


This little girl said, “‘Study first, and then we’ll 
— May Morgan in St. Nicholas have our fun.”’ 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue 


ELEANOR M., JOLLIE 
March 


It is March, and although Spring has sent us word, in many 
ways, that she is drawing nearer, it is still windy and cold 
and blustering enough for us to enjoy indoor work. 

Children see only fun in this month of roughness. The 
same winds which sing songs of sadness and weariness to us, 
tell of joy that is and brightness to come to the children. 
Indeed, all seasons bring melody to children if we only let the 
season’s have their way, and don’t interfere. 

So we take advantage of the time before spring calls to us, 
and work and do all kinds of things indoors with the children. 

This week we have been making kites. Do you know, I 
had: forgotten how to make a kite, but bless you, not so the 
boys. ‘They knew, and long strips of light wood for the frame 
work found their way into the school-room as if by magic. 
It is a queer thing to me how easily materials, which the chil- 
dren really want, seem to spring up. The children always 
‘*know just where to find them.” 

Then the children planned and wrote about how to make 
the frame-work for a kite, for a little language lesson. You 
don’t need the recipe from me, for every boy knows it already, 

The next day we made, by measuring, cutting, and gluing. 
according to directions written upon the board, the frame 
work for the kites. Then we turned them into Japanese 
kites. Yes we did, real bird kites, for a paper hanger had 
given us two or three sample books of wall paper and in one 
of them were enough pictures of life-sized birds of Paradise 
or parrots, I never knew which, for every child to have one 
for his kite. 

And now the kites are standing in gorgeous array against 
the blackboard in the back of the room waiting for the twine 
and “‘tails” to be added. 

We are going back to Mother Goose, too. I am always 
afraid to mention her, but we are great friends, she and I, and 
so I will risk your displeasure. 

The writing, in my own little school, is apt to go backward 
at this time of the year. The children grow careless and 
need incentives to keep up the interest. 

It is Mother Goose this time, for we are making a Mother 
Goose book for the babies at home. 

As some little rhyme is written each day, it is pasted into a 
book made of cloth. The cloth is buff colored cloth, the kind 
used for linings. The books are not very large; perhaps nine 
inches square. On the outside, for the cover is like the pages, 
we have stenciled in brown, figures of Mother Goose and her 
duck — excuse me — goose. 

Now the “nice” part of the book, to the children, is the 
way in which it is illustrated with the Mother Goose children. 
Tom the Piper’s Son, Mistress Mary, Jack and Jill, and all 
of the rest, have been cut from fashion magazines and colored 
and arranged in the right places, by the children. All of the 
little things needed to make the scene a finished one have 
been added. 

Tom has his pig under his arm, and is running, chased by a 
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— procession of fashion paper boys and girls, over a rocky 
road. 

The Old Woman Tossed up in a Basket is seen up in home- 
made clouds, in a cunning little flat woven grass basket. 

On the next page, the one opposite, the clouds are continued 
and over the moon the “‘Cow”’ is jumping. - 

And Patty Pink and Betty Blue are not neglected, either, 
by all these other things. 

Their estate is gradually growing, for out of the same cob- 
web shrouded loft that furnished Primrose Cottage to us a 
barn has come —a barn which belonged to the brother of the 
little doll-house owner. He, too, is long past toy barn playing, 
and “‘loaned” us the barn. 

“Everything isn’t for girls,’”’ said Tim, looking at the shabby 
little barn with glowing eyes, for after all barns appeal to boys 
more than doll-houses, however fine. ; 

The barn was placed on the other end of the sand table and 
once more the grounds of the tiny estate were planned and 
laid out, magazines dealing with landscape gardening being 
studied. A path of gravel ran from the house to the barn and 
on either side of this, at regular intervals, spaces were left for 
little clumps of violets or bluets, which are to be taken up by 
the roots and transplanted when they blossom. The grass 
later isto be moss. Just now it is green paper cut by the chil- 
dren and pasted to green cardboard, and laid around the 
paths. 

The stable has been painted to match Primrose Cottagé and 
the inside of the barn cleaned. 

The barn is full of horses. So many were brought (loaned 
by the younger brothers) that some were put out to pasture. 
These tailless, legless steeds needed pasturing sadly. 

We learned many little lessons in kindness to animals, 
through that barn, for of course we had to have a dog and a 
cat, yes and a Jersey cow, too. 

“Black Beauty” became a favorite story during this time, 
a little being read or told to the children each day. The chil- 
dren took notice of the ways in which animals weve being 
treated on the street, and many a good object lesson did they 
find. These were related in class and later we wrote one or 
two little language lessons from them. 

There is a set of outline pictures published —I think almost 
any department store or toy store would keep them — called 
Kind Children. Some of these are excellent for just this 
work, as they show children doing something kind for their 
pets. 

We colored a set and tacked them under the blackboard. 
They mean much to us because they come within our own 
experiences. 

I have been looking over my Patty Pink and Betty Blue 
note-book, and picking out from the many things here and 
there, something that might interest you. Here is one thing. 

We do not believe in too much written language work, 
especially unsupervised. As the teacher must often keep a 
part of her pupils profitably occupied while attending to others 
some form of seat work must be provided. Number cannot 
be used all of the time, and much of the seat work used in the 
two lower grades is no longer useful, having served its purpose. 
It is rather a study, you see. 

We found bead work to fill in these spaces of time good in 
many ways. ‘The idea came from another teacher to us. 

Each child had a large flat pin cushion, green, and a box of 
gay colored beads through which pins were stuck. 

The pins and beads were used in making designs, com- 
binations in numbers, spelling words, pictures of forms of 
land and water studied about in geography and a dozen other 
things. The children never tired of this kind of work. 

In our reading lessons we often substituted the names of 
Betty Blue or Patty Pink or both in the review lessons for a 
little change. How often have I sighed for a printing press 
of my own that I might make up my own reading lessons. 

Number lessons, especially the problem work, grew out of 
Primrose Cottage barn, with its bales of hay and its barrels of 
oats and corn. In fact we learned the table of dry measure 
and applied it right at this time. We learned it well, too. 

But it wouldn’t have been a Patty Pink and Betty Blue 
month without a party, so we had one, a maple sugar party. 

We went with Patty and Betty through all the making of the 
sugar, from the tapping of the tree, to the boiling of the syrup, 
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snd very interested the children were, especially when each 
child had a tiny cake of his own, about as big as a thimble to 
carry home. 

For refreshments we had biscuits, hot and light, with warm 
maple syrup on them. 

The biscuits came from Jack’s mothers’ oven, and the syrup 

-I hate to admit it— from a can. But it was good, that 

feast, if sweet, sticky smiles and smacking lips are any evi- 
cence, 





The Little Pools 


BERTHA E. BusH 


The little pools 
Shine blue and fair 
In muddy roads 
And everywhere. 


All day their waves 
Reflect the sun; 
At night stars shine 

In every one. 


. O little pools, 
Mid mud and grime, 
How can you shine so 
All the time ? 


“We look,” 

The little pools reply, 
“Not at the mud 

But at the sky.” 





A Practical School Garden 


For First and Second Grade Children 


r NHE beginning was made in November, and this be- 
ginning gave the children as much pleasure as some 
of the results of the work. 

One morning, after a windy night, when the ground 
was covered with the leaves blown from the trees in the school 
yard, the children were asked to collect the leaves in waste 
baskets, and pile them in a heap near the plot selected for the 
garden. Before school, at recess and after school they worked, 
often helped by the older pupils, who enjoyed the fun. There 
was no time for mischief, for all were eager to increase the 
heap of leaves, which they were told were to serve as dressing 
for their garden the next spring. This work was continued 
for about a month, until nearly all the leaves had been carried 
to the pile of leaf mold, no time for this work being taken 
during school hours. 

A barrel of unslacked lime was then sprinkled upon the 
leaves, and they were thoroughly soaked with water several 
times, the older boys doing this with the school hose. 

Next in order was the ploughing. We were fortunate in 
having a high board fence along the northeast boundary of 
our school-yard, and along the south side of this was ploughed 
a piece of ground sixty feet long by ten feet wide. As no 
fertilizer of any kind had been used on the land for fifteen 
years, two loads of stable dressing were spread upon it. A 
man was hired to do this part of the work. 

At this time lessons on the value of ploughing, on the spread- 
ing of fertilizers and the different kinds were given, and the 
children were interested to observe through the winter the 
leaf mold. 

Early in the winter term application was made to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for seeds for the gardens, which were 
sent in such abundance that each child who wished might take 
some for home gardens. 

Immediately after the spring vacation gardening began. 
First, a generous quantity of our leaf mold was spread, leaving 
some, however, for the next year’s dressing. A path four feet 
wide was made crosswise through the center of the garden, 
and the garden one side the path was assigned to second 
grade, the other side to first grade, each grade thus having a 

ot thirty feet by ten. Lengthwise through the center of each 
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plot was made a path two feet wide. Each of these four plots 
was divided by four paths two feet wide, making ten gardens 
for each grade four feet long by four feet wide. 

It was decided to put the vegetable gardens, in charge of the 
boys, next the fence, and the girls’ flower gardens in front of 
these. 

Each garden was then apportioned to one boy or girl who 
should have charge of that garden, these head gardeners 
choosing their helpers, care being taken that about the same 
number were chosen for each. 

How these little gardeners worked to see which gardens 
should be ready to plant first! Spades and rakes were bor- 
rowed, and although this was the hardest part of the work for 
the babies, at last the ground was ready for the seeds the last of 
April. 

The first grade planted in their vegetable gardens bush 
beans, lettuce and radishes; in their flower gardens petunias, 
bachelor’s buttons and nasturtiums. The second grade 
planted tomatoes, peas and beets; calliopsis, calendulas and 
zinnias. 

The tomato seeds had been planted in the school-room in 
March, cared for by the children, and were good-sized plants 
when set out. 

All seeds were planted in rows, directions on the outside of 
the packages being read by the teachers and followed by the 
children. 

There were only a few days to wait before the radishes 
peeped out, next the lettuce, then the other kinds, one by one. 

These baby plants served as material for drawing as well 
as nature study lessons, and later were drawn again, the 
children thus comparing the various stages of the plant’s 
developrnent. 

The gardens were faithfully watched, and the weeds pulled 
as soon as they appeared. No difficulty was experienced in 
rearing any of the plants except in transplanting the lettuce, 
which was rather difficult for first graders. This difficulty 
was lightened by the assistance of upper grade boys, who had 
had previous experience. 

Before the close of the spring term the radishes had been 
pulled and carried home by the small gardeners, and a few 
heads of lettuce. The flowers had also begun to blossom. 

During the summer the gardens were given in charge of 
pupils who lived near, with permission to pick the vegetables 
and flowers. 

When school began the flower gardens were a mass of bloom, 
and the blossoms beautified the school-rooms until frost came. 
A half bushel of tomatoes were sold to purchase something for 
use in the garden, and several bouquets of flowers were sent 
to the city for children who had no gardens. 





Cloud Ships 


FLORINE LEMING 
My grandma says the white-capped sea 
Is miles and miles away, 
Yet I can see an ocean blue 
Five hundred times a day. 


And on it, too, I sometimes see 
Big ships, with sails of white, 

That plough their way across the blue 
From early morn till night. 


I often play these ships of mine 
Are manned by fairy hands; 

And that the holds are full of pearls 
They’ve brought from far-off lands. 


Sometimes I play the load’s so big 
The ships can’t hold them all, 

So the fairies throw them overboard; 
That’s when the rain drops fall. 


Because, you see, this ocean wide 
Is just the bright blue sky; 

And the big white ships that float along 
Are clouds a-sailing by. 
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March Sentence Making 
KATE K. O’NEILL 
March first, such a cold stormy day! Still, we are so 
sure the weather will soon be warm, we learn, 


March, April, and May, 
Bring the spring, bright and gay. 


A March pcem was published in PRIMARY EDUCATION 
several years ago, and fcr the benefit cf thcse who are nct 
fortunate enough to own all the cld numbers, I will quote it: 


Why do we call it March to-day ? 

Because old Winter has marched away. 
Because the birds have marched from the South 
With a bit of spring in each little mouth. 


Ah! soon we’ll hear the sweet spring notes 
Swell from their joyous little throats. 

The flowers must surely understand 

And march to us from Slumberland. 

Oh! ’tis a happy time of year, 

For surely spring comes marching here. 


At the language pericd I repeated this, and the children 
immediately said, “O please tell it again!” It was then 
written on the board and read to them. In three days they all 
knew it, and the “ Marching poem” was called for more fre- 
quently than any other until school closed in June. 

We reviewed the Holland work done in November. The 
dykes and canals were built again; boats were brought to sail 
in the canals, and windmills to put on the dyke; and the Hol- 
land dolls (dressed in crepe paper) and pictures were brought 
out from the cupboard. 

It is surprising how much those Babies remembered of the 
work given them three months earlier. “The Leak in the 
Dyke” is always the favorite Holland story. 

The stories tcld for lessons on the wind were “ Who Has 
Seen the Wind?” “I Saw You Toss the Kites,” “The Night 
Wind,” “A Laughing Chorus” and “A£olus and the Bag of 
Winds.” We made kites of wall paper to take home, and 
others of the spectrum colors for exhibit work. For a formal 
language lesson we used the picture given in the supplement 
of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Each child was given a picture and these questions written 
on the board and read but not answered: 


What are the children’s names ? 
What kind of a day is it ? 
Where are the children ? 

What are they doing ? 


&wN H 


The children went to their desks and were given work in- 
teresting enough to keep them busy.. They came one at a 
time and told about their picture. It was not one of those 
detestable “whisper” lessons, so fashionable a few years ago, 
but given as the children would naturally write it, if they 
could. I wrote on slips of paper as they told it. These slips 
were given them to be copied for their next day’s writing 
lesson, and the next day were used for a reading lesson. 


THE CHILDREN’S SENTENCES 
Wesley 
Lyle and Lois are playing with a kite. 
Lyle is pulling the kite down out of the air. 
It is a windy day and they are out in the lot. 


Donald 
Fannie and Don are out in the field. 
Fannie is putting her hands behind her. 
Don is sailing his kite. 
It is a windy day. 


Mayme 
Ned and Fannie are playing with a kite. 
They are out in the fields. 
It is a nice day. 


Fred 
One is Henry and one is Belle. 
Playing with a kite. 
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Daniel 
I named the children William and Lois. 
It is a warm day. 
They are out in the field playing with a kite. 


Homer 
Lois and Lyle are flying a kite. 
They are by the woods. 
It is warm. 


Wallace 
John and Bernice are flying a kite. 
They are staying out near the woods. 
It is a nice day. 
Lyle 
They are May and Arthur. 
Arthur has a kite. 
May is watching Arthur. 
They are near the river. 
It is a windy day. 
Herbert 
Mildred and George are on a farm. 
It is a warm day. 
They are sailing a kite. 
Donald C 
Clarence and Mildred are in the woods. 
They are blowing a kite. 
It is a warm day. 


Louis 
Ned and Fannie are out in the woods flying a kite 
It is a blowy day. 
George 
Ned and Marion are near the woods. 
It is a windy day. 
Ned is sailing his kite. 
Marion is watching Ned’s kite sail. 
Leonard 
John and Mildred are out in the fields. 
It is windy. 
They are sailing a kite. 
Howard 
Jack and Hazel are pulling the kite down. 
It is a summer day. 
They are out in the fields. 


Gordon 
Cecil and Fannie are out playing. 
They are flying a kite. 
It is a good day. 


Georgianna 
Their names are Dan and Kate. 
It is a nice day and they are out doors flying a kite. 


Margaret 
Grace and John are pulling down a kite. 
They are near the woods. 
It is a windy day. 


Mildred 
Their names are Doris and Frank. 
It is a sunny day and they are out doors. 
They are playing with their kite. 


Esther 
John and Margaret are playing with a kite. 
They are in the woods. 
It is windy. 


Hattie 

The girl is Ruth. 

The boy is John. 

It is a nice day. 

They are in the lot. 

They are putting a kite up in the air. 
Lois 

These children are Hazel and Howard. 


It is anice day and they are out in the field flying their kite. 
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Lillian 
Mary and Frank are flying their kite. 
It is a windy day. 
They are out in the grass. 


Helen 
John and Lillian are flying a kite high up in the air. 
It is Monday and they are out doors. 


William 
The girl’s name is Agnes and the boy’s narre is Herbert. 
It is asunshiny day and they are out in the field. 
They are flying their kite. 


The first of the month we had some skunk cabbage given 
to us. The children were told where it came from, how it 
grew, and its use. We examined it, noticing its shape and 
color; we broke the blossom noting the thickness and color 
of the inside; we carefully looked at the shape, color, spines, 
and stem of the center. In a couple of weeks, after we were 
sure we knew about it, a letter was written to Uncle John. 


Dear Uncle John: 

We have some skunk cabbage. It came from a swampy 
place in the woods. A man brought it tous. The water was 
so deep we could’t get it. 

Skunk cabbage smells awful. It is pretty. It is red and 
green speckled. Lois says it looks like a bird and we think it 
looks like a bird, too. We broke the leaf and it was thick. 
The leaf was white inside. 

On the inside of the skunk cabbage it looks like the yolk of 
an egg. There are prickers on the little egg. The stem that 
holds the little egg is red. Bees go after the pollen in the skunk 
cabbage. 
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The very last of the month we had a little Easter work. 

We made egg shaped booklets. The cover was white 
drawing paper with an Easter seal in the center; Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ poem, “At Easter Time,” was copied for the inside; 
the whole tied with white and yellow. 

One day we made some boxes of wall paper for nests and 
cut white and yellow tissue paper very fine and filled them. 
These were left on the desks, and during the night there were 
mysteriously added a dozen small candy eggs and a little 
yellow chicken. 

We had the story of “ Herr Oster Hase, ” and the egg rolling 
at Washington. Most of the true meaning of Easter was 
necessarily left for the parents and the Sunday school. 





Waking 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


Come, little woodland babies, awake! 
The sunbeams are kissing your eyes 

The south wind has stolen your Mauket away, 
Don’t you think it time to arise. 


April is waiting to give you a bath, 
And May will put on your clothes; 

(The brooks are laughing because you are late — 
You would think they never had dozed.) 


A pink and white frock is ready for one, 
And for one the loveliest blue! 

And sweet little caps, and jackets of green — 
Come, dears, we are waiting for you. 


The Wind 


RoBERT Louis STEVENSON 
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Kites for March Winds 


Marie S. STILLMAN 
How easily the children’s minds turn toward kites 
/ upon these windy days. Instead of trying to sup- 
press this interest, let_us make use of it in planning 
the work of the month. 


SEWING CARD No. 1 
For the youngest children hektograph an outline of a kite 
upon cardboard, with dots to show where the card is to be 
pricked. If threaded needles are prepared beforehand the 
pricking and sewing may be an exercise for busy work. Use 
gray or black silkoteen for sewing the kite and strings, with 
red for the bobs on the tail. 





SticK LAYING AND DRAWING No. 2 

The simplest kite form may be laid with the kindergarten 
sticks which are found in almost every primary room. The 
vertical cross-piece is 4” long, and the horizontal one is 3”; 
place them together so that the three short arms of the cross 
are of equal length. Connect them with 2” sticks above and 
3” sticks below. Dictate the stick-laying lesson, and then 
provide square pegs for the laying of a kite-tail. Allow the 
children to draw a picture of the kite which they have laid, 
and also one of boys flying kites. 


PareR Fotpinc No. 3 
Use a 4” square of colored folding paper. 
diagonal, crease, and open. 


Fold on one 
Turn the paper white side up. 
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With the diagonal in vertical position fold the two lower edyes 
of the square over to meet the diagonal. Paste these laps in 
position. Use the kite-forms as units in borders or stars. 


PAPER CONSTRUCTION NO. 4 

Children will enjoy making paper kites, which flutter about 
the school yard quite merrily at recess. For these use heavy 
manila paper 6” x 9”. Find the center of the top and bottom 
edges and connect with a light line. Mark points 3” down 
on the side edges, and connect. Number the points 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, and draw the lines 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1. Cut on these 
lines. Strengthen the kite by means of 4” strips, pasted along 
the lines 1-3, and 2-4. Make a tail about 12” long, by 


stringing straws and small squares of paper 


folded once, and fasten securely through 
the bottom of the kite. Add bridle cords 
by bringing strings together through the 
three upper corners, and to these cords 
attach a string. 
Kite-flying is a healthy amusement and the larger boys 
should be encouraged to make and fly real kites. 


A Reav Kite No. 5 
Ribs for the real kite are of wood. The stock should be 
about 4” x 3”. One rib is 9” and the other two are 13”. Fas- 
ten them securely together so that the four portions above 
the intersection are 44” long. These may be secured by 
winding string criss-cross around them, or by means of small 
brads. Stretch a string from the extreme tip of the ribs 







































fastening to each in turn. Lay the ribs thus fastened on a 
sheet of heavy manila wrapping paper, or on a piece of cloth. 
The material which is to cover the kite should project be- 
yond it about an inch. Cut off the corners and paste the 
projecting laps over the strings. The tail should be about 
four times the length of the kite. To make ,the tail tie 
strips of cloth 4” wide to the string, 2}” apart. Let the 
length of the strips be graduated from half the length of the 
kite to a mere nothing at the end of the tail. Fasten the tail 
by strings attached to the two lower corners of the kite. 
Bridle cords from the two upper corners, and from the in- 
tersection of the ribs, are knotted together securely and to 
these is fastened a ball of twine. 

If the kite does not sail steadily, probably something is 
wrong with the tail. If it turns round and round, or if it 
darts, generally it is because the tail is too light. 


A JAPANESE FisH KITE 


In Japan kite flying is much more universal than it is with 
us, and men as well as boys indulge in this amusement. The 
kites are made of tough paper, pasted loosely upon bamboo 
frames, and are of many fancy shapes such as horses, fishes 
bats, birds, snakes, dragons, ships, and houses. Thin_strips 
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of whale-bone are fastened to the kites in such a way that 
the wind hums and buzzes through them with a great noise. 

To make a fish-kite take two pieces of rattan, one 40” 
long, and the other 12”. Soak the long piece in water for 
about five minutes to make it pliable, and pinch it with pliers 
exactly in the middle to crush the fibre a little so that it will 
bend sharply without breaking. Bend the long rattan into 
an oval shape, crossing the ends and tying them 3” from the 
extreme ends, to form the tail. About one third of the dis- 
tance down from the top of the oval tie on the 12” piece of 
rattan in a horizontal position, allowing the ends to extend 
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2” outside the oval, as a foundation for fins. Outline the 
fins and tail with strings as shown by dotted lines in 6, a, 
and cover the whole kite with some thin, tough paper. Paint 
the mouth, eye, and scales with brush and ink. The Japan- 
ese know how to balance such a kite so that no additional 
tail is necessary, but American boys usually have to add a 
regular kite tail to make the fish-kite fly. 

Japanese boys have regular kite contests. In preparing 
for these they dip their kite-strings into glue, and then into 
powdered glass, and allow them to dry. When the kites are 
in the air, each boy tries to saw off the string of his antagonists’ 
kite. The games are often prolonged into the evening when 
each kite is lighted by a lantern attached to its tail. 
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Kite flying in Europe and America is sometimes used for 
other purposes than amusement. Wind and weather obser- 
vations are taken by means of delicate instruments sent up 
to great heights attached to box-kites. A wire line is used 
and is paid out over a pulley by steam power. The instru- 
ments used are a thermometer, a barometer, a wind gauge, 
and a needle for indicating the amount of moisture in the air. 
The first Thursday of every month is the international kite 
flying day. . 

Box kites are also used for advertising purposes, when 
flags or streamers are attached to the lines. Cameras are 
sometimes suspended from kites in order to take pictures 
of tall statues or buildings, or of the fortifications of an 
enemy. 

Benjamin Franklin made experiments with electricity by 
flying his kite when a thunder storm was approaching, after 
tving a key to the end of the cord. 

















Good News 


“The little birds fly over, 
And O, how sweet they sing ! 
To tell the happy children 


That once again ’tis spring.” 
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A March F:nger-play 
BerRTHA E. BusH 


The birds are flying to the north;} 

Gray clouds float over heaven’s blue arch;? 
The trees are bending in the wind;3 

What month is this?4 ’Tis March.s 


The kites are tugging at their strings; 
High, high above our tallest larch;7 
The girls are playing jump the rope; 
What month is this? 4 ”’Tis March. 


The dust goes whirling by in clouds;9 

The first pale flowers reward our search;?° 
No month in all the year more dear 

Than windy, dusty, gusty March. 


MorTIONS 
1 Hands raised above head and swept to the north to imitate flight 
of birds. 
2 Hands moved in opposite direction very slowly for floating 
clouds. 
3 Arms raised high for branches. Body swaying as trees in the 
wind. 
Girls speak alone. 
Boys speak alone. 
Make believe hold string with kite tugging at it. 
Point up. 
Motion of jumping rope. 
Hands whirled over and over. 
Motion of picking flowers. 





Some Suggestions for March 


EsteELtA M. TARNEY 


ARCH again! To some of us it seems as if we have 
taught nine months instead of six, for the work has 


been hard, and we are so tired: to others of us it 

scarcely seems possible that we have taught six 
months, for the time has passed so pleasantly and quickly, 
but to all of us one thing seems the same, much of the en- 
thusiasm of the first months has slipped away, and we know 
we must put forth some extra efforts, or much of the work for 
the rest of the year will be a “grind.” 

There is acertain monotony to both teacher and pupils in 
following the same daily program for weeks and months. 
True, that is the easiest way, and in many respects the best 
way, but it helps things out occasionally, to change the order 
of the program. The teacher would plan such a day’s work 
very carefully, and the fact that they are to have their classes 
and regular forms of busy work at unexpected times lends 
additional interest to the work. For the children, bless you, 
are as tired as we are, and I imagine if they were to express 
themselves they would say something like this: ‘I have Sat 
at this desk every day for six months. I have had reading, 
writing, phonics, spelling, numbers, language, music and 
drawing at the same time every day for one hundred twenty 
days. I know just about how all the recitations of this day 
will be conducted. Oh, fora change, for something unusual, 
for something different from the regular routine!”’ 

A few days ago I heard a lady say that when she was a 
child she was always glad when the stovepipe fell down during 
school time. It livened things up a little. And it is because 
we remember similar experiences that we try to think how we 
can do things a little differently; how we can present lessons 
in a way that will be most interesting; what devices we can 
use in our reading, writing, spelling, phonics, and arithmetic 
that will appeal to and secure the proper response and 
effort on the part of the children. We cannot promise any- 
thing so exciting as a falling stove-pipe, but we can at least 
conduct one recitation a day in an unusual way, and if this 
way interests them, and they get the points we wish them to 
get, it has certainly been worth the effort. 

We have been trying all the different ways we know, and 
we welcome any new ways, any suggestions or devices that are 
offered us, They are probably no better than our own meth- 
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ods, or regular way of doing our work, but the different pre- 
sentation may appeal to the children, they will enjoy the 
change and work better because of it. Of course much 
depends upon the teacher; one teacher might fail with a plan 
that worked successfully with another. 

One way that interests beginning children in their reading 
is to have pictures of many of the objects in our reader cut out 
of light weight cardboard. We have pictures of animals, 
children, flowers, fruit, etc; we used these when we were 
learning the words. The pictures were rather large, as we 
stood them on the blackboard ledge, and the pupils would 
place the proper word beside the picture. Later I would 
place on the blackboard some sentence and the children 
would arrange the objects to illustrate the sentence, as, The 
book is on the bed, Prince is in the grass, The cow is in the 
water, May has an umbrella, Papa is in the barn, The yellow 
apple is in the tree, Kitty is drinking milk. A little slit in the 
picture makes it possible to put the squirrel in the tree, the 
egg inthenest, etc. Sometimes the sentence gives a direction 
which some child follows, as, Feed Prince some corn, Give 
baby a ball, Give the cow some grass. Of course one would 
not use this methcd every day. It is simply one way of giving 
drill on words. The children would not enjoy it every time 
but they think it fine, when used occasionally. 

In reviewing words in the first grade, one may use a list of 
words on the board, the children may find these words in a 
particular lesson in their reader, or if a common word they 
may find it in any lesson, see how many times they can find 
it in a given lesson, etc. 

We have all tried placing lists of words on the board, point- 
ing quickly from one word to another, then having the children 
give the sentence. If we have arranged an interesting little 
story, so that the six or seven sentences pointed out have a 
connection, the children enjoy it thoroughly, that is if the story 
is the right kind. Then some child tells the entire story. 

Or the teacher may tell a story; she may stop and point to 
the next word on the board, and the children give it. This isa 
good way to drill on common words as, are, were, here, etc. 

If the teacher has supplementary readers the problem of 
sustaining interest is lessened, provided the readers are inter- 
esting. With first graders I have more interest in my recita- 
tion if the children have not seen the lesson before class. 
During the recitation they sometimes sit at their desks, some- 
times stand at the front, sometimes in half circle, sometimes 
at the back of the room. They look through the sentence 
quickly, then some one stands and tells it, and so on through 
the story. Then the books are turned over, and some one 
tells the story without referring to the book; he may need 
some help, if so the others help him if they can, if they cannot 
they all turn over their books and look up the disputed 
point. 

If there is but one book, let one child stand before the class 
and read; this emphasizes the necessity of clear enunciation 
and good reading more than all our talking will everdo. The 
child has an audience, it is depending upon him for the story, 
and he wants to read so the audience can understand it. 

In number work our domino cards have proved most satis- 
factory. Each child copied from the board, and made a set 
of his own. Our sets consist of ten cards, containing the 
harder combinations from four to ten. 

Before making the cards each child made an envelope in 
which to keep them, so none are ever lost. The envelopes 
were made at one drawing period, but the cards were made as 
busy work. They required no attention after the first dayg 
Each child was given three (drawing paper) cards, 4$x6 
inches, a card 44x3 inches and a circle. By means of the 
smaller card he drew a line through the middle of the larger 
one, then on each end of the card he drew as many circles as 
there were in his copy on the board. The next day he 
colored these circles for busy work with water colors, each 
child selecting his own colors. Perhaps all the circles on one 
card were red, perhaps one end had red circles and the other 
green. 

Each one is free to make his cards just as he chose, I 
only insist that they do it neatly, and after the first lesson it is 
not necessary to speak of this. Perhaps the cards would have 
been more artistic if I had dictated the colors, but the children 
are so glad to decide some things for themselves, and they 
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thoroughly enjoy the liberty of using their own judgment 
in the selection of colors. 

The next day for busy work they drew circles on three more 
cards, the next day they colored these and so on. Then for 
our drill work each child uses his own cards. He stands 
before his class, and shows a card, and the children answer, 
sometimes in turn, sometimes in concert, as, 3+4=7; or 
perhaps they only give the total as 7, and so on through his 
list. Later, with the printing press, I printed on the back of 
their cards the figures corresponding with the circles on the 
front, then we drilled from this side of the card instead of from 
the circles. 

Sometimes they all spread their cards out on their desks, 
and upon being told to do so, find the different cards whose 
combinations show 6,8, etc. They then tell how many cards 
they have, and what they are. 

Sometimes one child goes to the front; one child at his 
desk selects a card whose total is, say, 9, then the one at the 
front must guess which card he has, as, Is it 4 and 5? Is it 
6 and 3? etc. 

Sometimes for busy work they draw dominoes on paper, 
placing figures instead of circles, sometimes they draw these 
on the board; when they have finished I often hold up a card 
with the circles, and they find one on the board with the same 
combination. 

I have seen domino cards that were prepared especially for 
such drill work; I’m sure they’re not as valuable as the ones 
the child makes for himself. If you could see the pride with 
which he takes the cards from the envelope he has made, 
holds them before the class, for them to give the result, you 
would feel that any material which a child can make rea- 
sonably well, is of much more interest and value to him than 
any that might be furnished him. 

In our oral spelling work I think the old method of spelling 
for head-mark is about as interesting as any we can use. An- 
other way is to have them commit the list of words; one child 
stands at the front of his class and spells his list, if he forgets 
the class tell him-the next word. Or one child may stand 
before the class, and the children may pronounce him words, 
the first child at his desk pronounces the first word, the second 
child pronounces the next word and so on around the class. 
This requires their attention in order to be ready with the right 
word. 

I think most of us use some device which gives a child 
credit for his work. It may be a statement on paper that he 
can carry home, saying John has had one hundred in spelling 
every day this week. Or we may print their names on a card- 
board, and by each name place one hundred, when he has 
earned it; when he has five one hundreds, he is too proud for 
words if you let him paste a gold star in the column, then draw 
a line, and he is ready to begin a new list of one hundreds. 
This plan can be used at the same time they work for head- 
marks, and at the end of the term each child may be given 
his strip containing his name and the stars he has earned. 

Then take our phonics work. We may spend a day or two 
in learning a new family, the children giving words to make 
the list. The words may be left on the board and the next 
day the children may spell these by the sight spelling method; 
the next day they may spell them without looking; another 
day a list of words containing different families may be on 
the board, and for busy work the children may write them, 
or lay them with cards, placing the words containing the same 
families in the same column. Perhaps the teacher has some 
cards on which she has hektographed twenty or twenty-five 

rords; she may use these for review work or the children may 
se them for busy work, just as they used the list on the board. 

Sometimes it helps to place on the board a list of long words, 
as kitchen, waterfall, housekeeping, Sandusky, Chesterfield, 
etc. For seat work the children may write these words, draw- 
ing a line under the different families. Then in class each 
child may whisper to you these words; this is the best way of 
finding out how well each child can work out the pronuncia- 
tion of new words. Or you may assign each child a word, he 
may write it on the board, and mark it; he may pronounce 
his own word, or some other child may pronounce it according 
to the markings on the board. The teacher may select words 
that come farther over in their reading work, and if the chil- 
dren have had sufficient drill in marking and pronouncing they 
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will have little trouble with any words they meet. Of course 
there are words where a knowledge of phonics will not assist 
in the pronunciation, but these are exceptional. 

Perhaps during this month we may wish to make a booklet of 
our writing, spelling, drawing or sewing papers. A pretty 
cover adds much to the attractiveness. A hektographed 
winter scene, done with ink and chalk is very pretty, and if 
you care to use them the following lines are very appropriate: 


Under the snow drifts the flowers are sleeping, 
Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June. 


Then the colored supplements in Primary EDUCATION 
may be hektographed, and colored with the supplement picture 
for a copy. With second or third grades, who have a few 
periods for busy work these cards or covers could be done at 
odd times, perhaps in the morning before school-time, or 
perhaps some one finishes his preparation for some lesson 
before some others, and he could color some thing in the pic- 
ture, the next day he could do a little more, and in a few days 
it would be done, and yet he has neglected no work in order to 
do it. Not only this, but he has a very practical demonstra- 
tion of what may be accomplished in odd minutes. 

The children enjoy such work, and it is worth our while to 
provide it for them. We must make our work as different and 
as interesting as possible for we have still three months of 
school, there is much real work yet to be done, else “the 
harvest will pass, the summer end,” and many of our children 
not be ready for the next grade. 





A Chicken Coop with no Pasting 


Draw a triangle and cut out slits to represent slats of a coop. 
Draw second triangle, same size, with no slits, for opposite 
end, Draw an oblong for roof, the length being twice one 
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side of triangle. Fold in center and lay over ends. Wide 
laps, as indicated, on ends, will keep the same from falling in. 














PATTERN FOR 
Two &NeS 





A hen and chicken pattern are both shown, to be cut out and 
colored, if desired, and which will stand up, if base is simply 
folded back. 

A. M. C, 
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Homes of the World-Babies 
The Chinese Babies’ Home 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 
( All rights reserved ) 


Note — The paper for pagoda, temple, and bridge, may be doubled 
and cut without spoiling the effect. They are not intended as works 
of art, but to interest the children in, and help them to remember, the 
country. 


Away on the other side of the world, nearly opposite to 
where we live, is a big country called China. About one- 
fourth of all the people in the world live there. 

Across one edge of China is a long, high, broad wall, that 
was built 1700 years before America was discovered. The 
wall is as high as a three-story house, and so broad at the top 
that two big automobiles — if they could run there — might 
meet and pass without turning out for each other. It is 
over 1200 miles long, and goes over mountains, through 
valleys and across rivers. Think of the longest railroad ride 
you have ever had, then of how many more miles you would 
have to go if you rode the length of the wall. 





There are “lots and lots” of babies in China, and one of 
them is the brother of Chenchu and Little Fat One. The 
baby is called “No. 4,” because there are three children 
ahead of him in the family. You can guess why Little Fat 
One was given his name. But that is only his “milk-name;” 
when he goes to school his teacher will give him a different 
one. Chenchu’s name means “a pearl.” Ask Margaret 
if she knows the meaning of hers. 

No. 4 is a funny looking little fellow, with only one tuft of 
hair on the back of his head. That was left to start a queue. 
All but that was shaved off the day he was a month old. No. 
4’s clothes are cut exactly like his grandfather’s, so you can- 
not guess his age by them. You couldn’t guess, anyway, 
because he was called one year old the day he was born. 
The next day was New Year’s and then he was called two 
years old. [New Year’s 
day is counted as the 
birthday of everyone in 
the country. What a 
big birthday party! 

No. 4’s baby carriage 
is a square of cloth with 
a str.ng on each corner. 
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He sits in the cloth on his nurse’s back, and the strings ar 
tied in front over her shoulders and under her arms. | 
wish I could tell you that No. 4 is a lovely, pleasant baby. 
Heisn’t! All that he has to do is to cry, and he will get what 
he wants, whether it is good for him or not. It makes a 
baby, or anyone else, very disagreeable to have their own 
way all the time, doesn’t it ? . 

All around the city in which Chenchu, Little Fat One, and 
No. 4 live is a wall with big arched gateways, and iron gates 
that are closed at night. Their house is built around a court, 
with all the windows and doors opening into the court. 
There is no fire in the house, but under the brick bed are pipes 
that are warmed from a fire of straw or dried leaves outside 
the room. When Chenchu or Little Fat One are cold, they 
crawl up on the bed, or “k’ang,”’ as they call it. They have 
neither knives nor forks, but pick up their food with slender, 
pointed bones called “chop- 
sticks.” 

Would you like to take a 
wheelbarrow ride around the 
city with me? Well, here is 
aman waiting for someone 
to hire him and his barrow. 
It hasn’t sides and back and 
wheel in front, like ours. 
The wheel is in the middle, 
with a framework over it, and 
cn each side running length- 
wise, is a narrow seat, with a 
loop of rope hanging from it 
to put the foot in. You sit 
on one side and I on the 
other, and the man behind 
will trundle us wherever we 
want to go. Chenchu and 
her mother may crawl into 
the two-wheeled cart. They 
will have to sit on its floor and 
there will be nothing to lean 
against; but a mule will pull 
the cart, and adriver will sit on one of the shafts. We shall 
have to go single file, as there is not room in the narrow 
street for the cart and wheelbarrow to go side by side. 
The father will walk, holding Little Fat One by the queu 
instead of his hand. Little Fat One is carrying his pe: 
bird in a cage. You see he has no little dog to follow 
him. There is no one to take our picture as we start, bu 





we will make one of some ofythe"things that “we see on_our 

way. O, dear, how the wheelbarrow jounces! g@ qa 4 
Little Fat One sees something that interests him’ as soon 

as we start. It is a candy-man with a bowl of taffy and a 
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reed. He is blowing candy men and animals just as a glass- 
blower makes glass articles. 

The first object we see that we want to put in our picture 
is a pagoda. It is ever so many stories high, and on each 
upward-turning point is a bronze bell that rings when the 
wind blows. We may go up a winding staircase inside if we 
wish; but really the air outside is better. Now we are pass- 
ing a temple. See how the eaves curve upward, like the cor- 
ners of the pagoda. We will put the temple in our picture. 
We are coming to a beautiful, but odd looking bridge. 
Some call it a “camel-back.” It.is arched so the junks, 
like that one sailing towards it, may pass under. On the 
river are a great many different kinds of boats — but 
everyone of them has an eye on each side of the prow. 
That is so the boats can see where they are going. We will 
take a picture of the bridge and of the junk and a “slipper- 
boat.” 

What a noise! It makes us want to cover our ears, but we 
have to hold on to the wheelbarrow. We are near a school 
and the scholars are all studying at the top of their voices, 
so the teacher will know they are learning their lesson. 
Let us go in. The teacher wears big round spectacles, and 
instead of shaking our hands he shakes his own. One boy 
is standing with his back to the teacher, reciting his lesson. 
I wonder if you would like to go to school here. You would 
have to come before breakfast, and after you had eaten that, 
come back, and stay until too dark to see. You would have 
to come seven days in the week, too, with only a few holidays 
in the year. 

But, after all, the children get time, somehow, for games 
that are very much like some of yours. The boys have kites 
without tails that will fly higher than any you can make, 
and they have tops that they spin by whipping. One game 
they play is called “Cat Catching Mice.” [From “Chinese 
Boy and Girl,” by Isaac Taylor Headland; Fleming H. 
Revell Company, publishers. 

The children form in a ring with the mouse inside and the 

cat outside. The ring goes round and round saying: 


“What o’clock is it?” 
“Just struck nine.” 

“Ts the mouse at home?” 
“He’s about to dine.” 


All the time the mouse is careful to keep as far as possible 
from the cat. When the ring stops the cat runs in one side 
and the mouse out the other, and.they wind in and out of the 
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ring until the mouse is caught, the cat always following in its 
footsteps. Then the mouse is eaten! 
Now let us tell the wheelbarrow man to take us home, 


Making Butter 


MaupE M. GRANT 


Here is my great big pan of milk, 
(Arms curved to form pan.) 
All covered with thick cream, soft as silk, 
And here is my spoon to skim the top, 
(Measure length of spoon with hands.) - 
it’s great tun to skim —I don’t like to stop. 
(Left arm curved for pan, right hand as if skimming ine 
cream from the pan.) 


Now I'll pour my cream in my great big churn, 
(Indicate churn at side and pour cream in.) 
And the dasher from side to side I’ll turn, 
Now up, now down the dasher goes, 
It’s greater fun than anyone knows. 
(Makes fists, the right fist on the left jist, make motions up 
and down.) 


Now a little water I pour in so, 
(Pretend to pour in water.) 

To make the cream come soon, you know, 
(Hands churn up and down.) 

Yes, now the butter has come at last, 

I cannot churn so very fast. 


I'll peep in and see, yes, the butter is right, 
(Pretend to lijt lid jrom churn and peep in.) 

A creamy, soft mass, such a sweet pretty sight! 

On this tray from the churn the butter must go, 
(Pretend to lift bytter out and put on tray.) 

For in it the salt I must work as you know. 
(Pretend to work in the salt.) 


The salt I will take from this pretty blue bowl, 
(Indicate bowl.) 

There now! I have finished! 

Who'll buy my nice roll ? 
(Hands held up to form roll of butter.) 
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Suggestions for Desk Work 


MarcGaret Kipp, Supervisor Training School for Teachers, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Don’t throw away strips of ribbon paper. 
Cut off pieces one foot in length and let the children mark 
the inches, 





7 








These measures may then be used to calculate the fracticnal 
parts of a foot and the following table written: 
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12 inches = 1 foot 
6 inches = 4 foot 
: 4 inches = 4 foot 
3 inches = } foot 
2 inches = 3 foot 
1inch = ,', foot 


A piece of the paper a yard long may be marked off in 
feet and the measure used to calculate the fractional parts of 


a yard. 
3 feet = 1 yard 
18 inches or 14 feet = 4 yard 
12 inches or 1 foot = 4 yard 
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Tint some paper ye low, and cut out a chicken. 
egg from white paper. 

Paste the chicken and egg on the background which has 
been prepared. 

Over the top write ‘‘ Easter Greeting.” 


Cut the 





Roman Numeral Drill 


I= 1 6= Ii= 

Il = 2 8= VilI= 

lil = 3 2= Iil= 

IV = 4 5= VI= 

V= 5 1o= V= 

VI = 6 I= IX= 

Vil = 7 y= I= 

Vill = 8. 9= X= 

IX = 9g 3= IV= 

X = Io 4= Vil= 
The teacher places the three columns on the board. The 
first group is to be copied just as it stands. The second 


and third groups are to be copied and the answers put in. 
These answers may be found by referring to the first column. 

The following tables arranged in the same way will give 
practice with numbers from one to one thousand. 


Io to 100 inclusive 


















































(10, 20, 30, etc.) 














g inches = } yard 
6 inches = 3 yard 
4 inches = } yard 
2 inches = ,', yard 
rinch = ,) yard 
36 inches = 1 yard 
1} 2) 3) 4) 5] bi 4 
Re 
LISP GIT) 18/19) 20129 
22 23} 24} 25] 26)27) 28 
2g} 30} 3! 
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Here is a good use for old calendars. 

Paste the sheets on paper. Let the children add the col- 
umns and write the answers below. 

The calendar leaves may be mounted on cardboard and 
the numbers copied by the children if the teacher wishes to 
save the cards for future lessons. 

The black paper which comes round 
camera plates, films, and photograph 
paper makes good material for cutting 
work. . 












































An Easter Souvenir 


Wet the paper thoroughly by immers- 
ing it in cold water. 

Fill a paint brush with water and 
dip it in blue paint. Draw the brush 
rapidly across the lower edge of the 
paper. Tip the paper up so that the 
paint may run down towards the top. 
Hold it till the whole paper is covered. 
By tipping the paper and turning it rapidly so that the color 
may run unevenly the cloud effect will be obtained. 

Let the paper dry and then wet the lower part. 

Have ready a wet brush filled with green paint. 
this in an uneven line to the lower edge. Hold the paper 
upside down and turn it rapidly as before. This will make 
the paper look as though grass and trees had been painted 
on it. 



































Apply 




















to to. 19 inclusive 
20 to 29 Pr 
30 to 8=—. 339 ‘ 
40 to 49 7 
50 to 659 
60 to 69 ‘ 
70 to 79 : 
80 to 89 ; 
go to 99 7 


100 to I000 
(100, 200, 300, etc.) 


The teacher may write the twelve lessons on cards and have 
them ready for drill work after all the numerals have been 
taught. 
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Tis time for chicks 
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Some Ideas for Seat Work 


L. W. D. 


“Let us go and see Miss Bertha,” said one first grade 
teacher to herchum. “It tries my ingenuity to arrange some 
intelligent seat work for my class, and you know she always 
has something original to tell us.”” Her chum agreed and 
Miss Bertha was visited. 

When they arrived in the room, they saw a little blank book 
lying on each desk. The books were open and on a page was 
pasted the figure of a little boy, cut from a fashion book, and 
beneath was written the sentence, “This is brother.” ‘Show 
our visitors the other members of our family,” said Miss 
Bertha to the children, and beginning with the first page, the 
children showed them mother, another fashion picture, and 
beneath, “This is mother.” On the next page was father, 
and beneath, “This is father.” “We shall soon have sister 
and baby, too, in our family book,” explained Miss Bertha, 
“and on the last page the house in which they live.” 

“What special benefit do you think the child will derive 
from this book ?” asked her visitor. Iam sure he will know 
the word “ This” when he has finished this book,” said Miss 
Bertha, and it will aid him in learning the more difficult names 
of mother, father, brother, and sister when we come to them 
in our reading.” 

“The books are easily made,” she explained. ‘Let the 
older children in the class do the work or those who have 
fairly good use of their fingers. ‘Take two of the large sheets 
of unruled paper. Tell the children to crease them through 
the middle one at a time, then take a sheet of gray drawing 
paper, let them crease that the same way. Place this piece 
on the desk with the crease in a vertical position, and then lay 
the white sheets upon it, placing the creases on top of each 
other. Pin these through the middle and the book is finished. 

“As for the figures, you can easily obtain them from the 
fashion books and catalogues, and the children love to cut 
them out. My little people can not write very well, so I 
hektographed the sentences and gave one to each child to 
paste at the bottom of the page. 

“When we finish this book we shall make another, and paste 
in it any cuttings or illustrations we shall make. Beneath 
each we shall paste some appropriate sentences. 

“Later I shall give them some hektographed sentences which 
they will cut up into words and then paste these words to form 
sentences like a copy on the board. This will keep the child 
busy and help me to find out how well he recognizes words.”’ 

Her visitors thanked her very gratefully and departed, 
resolving to try some of these suggestions. 











Sure Enough 
Atice E. ALLEN 
I asked a little sparrow 
Out after crumbs, I ween, 
Why, all so early, grass blades wear 
Their ribbons bright and green. 
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He cocked his small head saucily, 
And this he had to say, 
“Why surely, surely, you must know — 
This is St Patrick’s Day!” 





Just for Fun VII 


A Toy for April Fool’s Day 
S. A. M. 


If you want to have some fun on April 1st it is now time to 
be preparing for it. You will need an envelope and a sheet of 
paper that fits it when folded once; a rubber band and a piece 
of strong pasteboard. 

Cut an oblong of pasteboard a little smaller than the en- 
velope and mark upon it as large a capital G as you can, mak- 
ing the width of it about three quarters of an inch. 

Cut out the letter, and on each side of the opening cut a 
notch to hold the ends of the rubber band as shown in the 
illustration; stretch the band across the opening. 

Cut an oblong of pasteboard one half inch by one inch, 
place this in the opening between the two pieces of rubber, and 
twist the rubber by turning the oblong end for end about forty 
times. 
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Holding the rubber still twisted, place the little toy inside 
your folded sheet of paper, with the back of the G toward the 
fold in the paper; this will bring the twi-ted rubber near the 
freeedges. Now hold the paper tightly and place it in the 
envelope with the edges down, but do not seal the envelope. 

When you wish to fool your friend ask him if he has seen 
this letter. He will withdraw the sheet of paper from the 
envelope by the folded edge, when the rubber will untwist and 
make a great fluttering of the paper, which will cause much 
merriment. 

Do you know where rubber comes from? It is prepared 
from the milky juice of a tree which grows in South and Cen- 
tral America, Africa and the East Indies. When the bark 
of the tree is slashed the caoutchouc oozes out and is caught 
in pans or cups. It is then dried before a fire the smoke of 
which turns the caoutchouc black. India rubber is elastic, 
and water will not go through it; for these reasons it is very 
valuable. The rough cakes are sent to Europe and America, 
where they are manufactured into a great variety of articles. 

What have you seen that is made of rubber? Balls, dolls 
and toys; boots and overshoes, coats, blankets, and rubber 
gloves: fire-hose and gas-tubing; erasers, rubber bands, rings 


- for fruit jars; hot-water bottles, cushions, elastic cord and tape 


car springs and tires for bicycles, carriages and automobiles. 
Then hard rubber is made into combs, brush-backs, buttons, 
knife-handles and instruments. The Indians and negroes 
who gather the sap have little idea of the many things which 
it will help to make. 










































A Butterfly Room 


The children had watched the cocoons for weeks and 
weeks, hoping to get the first glimpse of the mysterious occu- 
pants, when they should emerge, from their snug little houses, 
into this big, bright world. The little things were unaccom- 
modating, however, and two butterflies made their appear- 
ance one afternoon after the children had gone, and were 
flitting about in their net-covered home next morning, when 
the little folks came trooping into the room. Such exclama- 
tions of joy and delight when they spied their new friends — 
one all black and yellow, and the others a velvety green! 
They crowded about the box admiring the beautiful creatures 
until the nine o’clock bell rang. 





— 
































The nature work naturally centered about the butterfly 
study for the intervening weeks until Easter, and the family 
of two had many additions, from time to time. Those were 
happy and busy days for first year pupils, and they learned 
much of butterfly-lore; best of all, however, were the lessons 
of love and protection, causing them to treat the pretty crea- 
tures with care and tenderness. 

For the hand work butterflies were cut from a medium 
weight white paper, after tracing around patterns. Many 
of the cuttings were colored on both sides. About the room 
were many pictures of bright-tinted butterflies, so the chil- 
dren could observe the markings on the wings of other families 
than their own specimens, have an opportunity to compare 
the pictures and the butterflies, and select the ones alike. 

Each day the cuttings were collected and put away until 
the work was finished, and then the teacher spent an entire 
afternoon arranging them about the room as a pleasant 
surprise for her pupils. Butterflies were everywhere; some 
of them clung (with the aid of paste) to the pink and green 
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paper chains, suspended as a canopy from the four corners 
of the room, others swayed and danced in the breezes, at the 
end of fine threads fastened to the chains. On the wooden 
panels above the windows were groups of butterflies, while 




















With Loving 
Eastey Greeting 











dozens of them were fastened with tiny pins to a large bare 
space on the wall, and others were attached to the cords of 
the pictures. The arrangement was intended to represent 
a flight of several hundred butterflies that had settled about 
the room, and the effect was exceedingly pretty and really 
artistic. 

When the little folks entered the room next morning, they 
were so overcome with surprised delight that they simply 
stood still, and gazed in silent admiration at their butterflies. 
Their happiness and interest repaid the teacher more than 
two-fold for her work. During the day she heard a ripple of 
mirth, and noticed a slight commotion in the rear of the room. 
A little fellow, all aquiver with excitement, pointed to a 
window, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ Look, Miss Robertson, I do 
believe our butterflies are trying to fly away!” Sure enough, 
there were several of them fluttering and spinning around 
on the tacks above the window, which was lowered from the 
top, in a most natural and realistic way. After that the 
little ones begged each morning to have the window lowered, 
so the butterflies would move about. 

Some of the smallest and the best of the cuttings were 
kept for the Easter cards and booklets which the children 
made. A soft green, unglazed, pliable cardboard was used 
for this work. For the cards, which were 54 x 74”, patterns 
of butterflies were placed on the upper left corner, traced 
around, and then filled in with the colored crayons; in the 
lower right corner an appropriate verse was pasted, which 
had been cut from an old magazine or paper. 

The cardboard for the booklets was 9 x 12”, and was folded 
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through the centre, making them 6 x 9” when finished. Two 
horizontal lines, 24 inches apart, were ruled entirely across 
the booklets, about 14 inches from the upper margin, with 
green crayon, and small cuttings of bright-tinted butter- 
flies were arranged in this space to form a border. An ap- 
propriate inscription was printed below this with yellow 
crayon. For the youngest children only two words were 
used, ‘Easter Greeting.” A booklet was also made as a 
souvenir for parents’ day, which came a few days after Easter. 
As the children had studied the grasses and sedges in the 
fall and could draw them very well, a sprig of grass, done 
with the green crayon, was used for the decorative scheme 
with a butterfly pasted near it. On the inside were placed 
specimens of the child’s writing and drawing. Each child 
had the pleasure of presenting one of the souvenirs to the 
fond mother when she left the room. The children whose 
mothers could not come carried the booklets home to them, 
with little notes from teacher expressing regrets because 
they were not there. ALICE P. ROBINSON 
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Spelling Game 


First Way 


Print the letters on cards. Arrange them on the table in 
consecutive order. It is better to have‘a duplicate set ready 
in case the same letter is needed more than once. 

The teacher decides upon a word and calls up as many 
children as there are letters in it. She whispers the word 
to the children; they pick out the letters which spell it and 
then stand in front of the class and hold up the letters in the 
righ order. 

The teacher then calls upon one of the children in the seats. 
He tells what the word is, spells it, and the class writes it. 

Another group is called for, another word, and so on till 
the lesson is finished. 

If a child picks out the wrong letter, some one in the class 
is called to take his place and substitute the right letter. 


A SECOND Way 

Instead of whispering the word to the children, the teacher 
may pick out the letters, hand one-to each child, have the 
children stand in line and hold up their letters. The teacher 
will place at the head of the line the child holding the first 
letter of the word. The other children will not stand in 
order. Children in their seats will guess the word. When 
they have found it, they will write it as before. 

MARGARET KIDD 





Little Things 

Much confusion in the order of a school-room is avoided 
if each scholar is taught to always rise at the right side of his 
desk. And in marching to his seat to march up the aisle at 
the right of his desk. 

In passing any working materials let the pupil on the front 
seat of each row rise at the right side of his desk, and pass 

1aterial on the right side of each desk in his row. 

In a cutting lesson, have pupils place cut objects and scis- 
sors at the right side of his desk, and all scraps Jet flat, not 
crumpled up, on the left side. The children who gather 
the scraps may then pass up the left aisle, while those who 
gather up the scissors and cut objects pass up the right 
aisle. After they are once trained in this distinction many 
annoying incidents are avoided. 

It is well to train pupils by the following exércise. 

Place right hand on right side of desk. 

Place right hand on left side of desk. 

Place right hand on top of desk. 

Place right hand on bottom of desk. 

Place pencil inside of desk to the right. 

Place pencil in groove. 

This of course applies to primary children who require to 
be drilled in the mechanics of the school-room. F. M. R. 


Signs of Spring 








Scissors cutting by pupils of the Arthur A. Libby School, Chicago 
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THE STORY PAGE 


Five Little Breezes and How 
They Blew 


ALIce E. ALLEN 
= N OW, children,” said Mother that bright, crisp Satur- 


day morning, “Grandma has promised to make 
Baby a Teddy Bear if I will send over the pattern. 
Which of you will take it?” 

Susy was cutting out paper dolls. She looked at Anna. 
Anna was ironing her dolly’s best apron. She looked at Phil. 
Phil was making a wonderful kite. He looked at Jack. Jack 
was reading. He shuffled his feet uneasily. Then he looked 
at Mother. 

“Seems to me I’m most too big to do such baby errands, ” 
he said. ‘Besides, I promised to help the other boys rake off 
the flower-beds over in the school-yard. ” 

“Let me go, Mother, please,” cried Susy. 
could some time, when it was a little errand. ” 

“Do let her go, please, Mother,” said Phil. 
and roly-poly, the wind can’t blow her away.” 

Now, the street where the five little Breezes lived, with four 
other streets, made a big square. So, if you went up the hill 
to the corner, turned to your right, went down a street, turned 
to your right again, and went down another street, you came to 
Grandma’s house, just on the other side of the square from the 
five little Breezes. It wasn’t very far. So Mother said 
Susy might go. 

“Hang onto the pattern tight, dear,” said Mother. “Don’t 
let go for anything. For if the wind once got it, I don’t know 
where he’d take it. And come right back.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Susy. Then she called from the hall. 
“‘Can’t I wear my best hat ? — oh, Mother, please say yes.” 

If Mother had said no instead of yes, and Susy had worn her 
snug red hood instead of her big blue hat with its ribbon 
bow, I don’t suppose there would have been any story to tell 
you. 

But Mother said yes. So, all in her flapping-brimmed hat, 
her fuzzy gray coat and mittens, the Teddy Bear pattern held 
fast in one hand, away went Susy up the street and out of sight 
around the corner. 

Time flew. Lunch was all ready and waiting. 
Susy came back. Mother looked up the street. Then she 
looked down the street. For one might come back from 
Grandma’s house either way, you remember. But no Susy 
was to be seen anywhere. 

Anna had finished ironing her doll’s best apron. “I'll go 
hunt herup, Mother,” shesaid. ‘She’s so little to do errands.” 

So Anna put on her fuzzy brown coat and mittens and tied 
on her blue cap. Then away she went up the street and out of 
sight around the corner. 

Five minutes — ten minutes — no Susy and no Anna. 

“Well, well,” said Mother. “Philly, dear, please put on 
your cap and run after them. It’s getting so late.” 

Phil put away his kite. He pulled his cap with its long 
tassel down over his ears. Then, whistling as loud as the 
wind, away went Phil up the street and out of sight, around 
the corner. 

Five minutes — ten minutes — no Susy, no Anna, and no 
Phil. Then in rushed Jack, hungry as only Jack knew how 
to be. 

“Where are the others?” he cried. ‘“ Do let’s eat, Mother, 
right away. I’m empty way down to my toes. My-ee, how 
the wind blows. We couldn’t rake the flower-beds after all. 
Where are the others, anyway?” 

Mother laughed. But her eyes were anxious. 

“Susy went first, you know. Then Anna went after her. 
Then Phil went after Anna, and — ” 

“Ill go after the whole of ’em,” cried Jack. “I'll round 
‘em up here in a hurry — just you see.” 

So, crunching a big sugary doughnut, and running as fast as 
he could, away went Jack up the street and out of sight around 
the corner. - 

Five minutes — ten minutes — no Susy, no Anna, no Phil, 

nd no Jack. Mother took Baby, made him into a bundle of 


“Vou said I 


““She’s so fat 


But no 


blankets, and with him in her arms, started up the street 
toward the corner. She hadn’t gone jar before she heard a 
screan down the street and’round that corner. The scream 
belonged to one of the four little Breezes. It sounded like 
Susy’s. So Mother and Baby turned around and hurried 
toward it. 

Just as they reached the corner, round it blew a big paper 
Teddy Bear. He swooped along, flapping and waving his 
paws at Mother. On, on, till he almost reached her, then up 
and away. Mother stood still and stared first at him circling 
over her head and then down the street. 

For clutching, scrambling, rolling and puffing, her big hat 
in one hand, there came Susy. And a little way back of 
Susy, racing and chasing, her long braids flying, came Anna. 
And back of Anna, like the jolly little Breeze he was, tore 
Philip. . And just rounding the lower corner, legs and arms 
going like windmills, Mother could see Jack. 

Down, down, down toward Mother dashed the Teddy Bear. 

“Oh catch it, p-p-please, Mother,” screamed Susy. “ My 
hat blew down over my eyes — and I just had to push it up — 
and I slipped the pattern under one arm — just a minute — 
and off it went — and I’ve chased it ever since — all the way 
— ’round —the — square.” 

Mother reached for the Teddy Bear now sailing past her 
shoulder, reached and missed. But Baby, cooing and gur- 
gling his way out of allhis blankets, put out a fat, pink, dimpled 
fist. And straight into the fist, as if that was where he had 
been trying to go all the time, blew the Teddy Bear. And 
there he stayed. 

Then laughing and panting and talking all at once, Mother 
and the five little Breezes — Baby and Susy and Anna and 
Phil and Jack — blew home to lunch. 








Stories for Re-telling 


Sammy’s Strange Little Boy Blue 
(A Chalk Talk) 


When Sammy Brant came all the way from the western 
prairies where the big winds blow, to live with his grand- 
mother in the city and go to the big city school, he found that 
he had a great deal to learn. 

Sammy was only six years old. Most of the other children 
in Sammy’s room were only six too, but he found that they 
could read better, and write better, and spell, especially spell, 
better than he could. For the other children had been going 
to school three whole months, when Sammy came. And 
Sammy had never gone to school a single minute anywhere. 

But there was one thing that Sammy could do quite as well 
as any other child in Room 17A. He could draw. So when 
the teacher passed the colored pencils and the drawing paper, 
Sammy was happy. 

Now Sammy tried to do the other things, the reading, and 
the writing, even the spelling, although he couldn’t quite see 
why a little boy need to spell. 

One day when the teacher passed the colored pencils, she 
did not tell the children what to draw, but turned and wrote 
upon the black-board. (1) 

“You may draw any one of these,” she said, pointing to a 
long row of words. 

“Can everybody read every word?” (2) 

Sammy was not sure, but he did not like to say so. He 
looked very hard at the top word. It was a very, very long 
word, for Sammy, and he couldn’t read it. So he looked at 
the next word, and he did not know that. The next was two 
words. Sammy knew one of them. It was “tree.” But he 
could not tell what kind of a tree. 

The fourth was three words. And Sammy could read 
every one: “ Little Boy Blue.” 

Draw Little Boy Blue. Sammy nearly laughed aloud. 

The other children had heard the Mother Goose rhyme 
about “ Little Boy Blue who blew his horn, ” they even knew it 
by heart; but Sammy had never heard it, because as far 
back as he could remember, there had been no mother to 
tell Sammy stories. 
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But he took his red pencil and his green pencil and his 
brown pencil and went to work. (3 

He had heard his father tell about the little boy who was 
going to school, when the strange, green cloud came up from 
the south. Sammy drew the green cloud in the corner of the 


paper. (4) A cloud like a bottle-filler, funnel-shaped. A 
big wind cloud. 
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The little boy had a big umbrella. (5) Then tle big 
wind came down (6) and lifted the little boy and the big 
umbrella, up over the little school-house, just like a ballecn, 
and set him down on the other side, and never hurt him a bit. 
Sammy drew it. 

Little Boy Blue over the school-house. 
Sammy couldn’t spell. 

Sammy didn’t believe that story. Not very much any way. 
They tell a great many stories about the big wind in the cyclone 
country. But he drew the picture. The sod school-house, 
which looked like an ant-hill, the funnel-shaped cloud, and a 
funny little boy up in the air, holding fast to the big umbrella. 

Oh, how the children laughed when they saw Sammy’s 
drawing; even the teacher smiled a little. Sammy did not 
know whether to laugh or cry, until the teacher told him the 
Mother Goose rhyme, and showed him a picture of the real 
Little Boy Blue. Then Sammy laughed with the rest, but he 
was not very happy until school was out. 

Then, as they walked home together, for they lived on the 
sane street, the teacher explained very carefully, the differ- 
ence between b-l-u-e, the color of Sammy’s eyes, and b-l-e-w, 
what the big wind did. (7) 

“Why, Miss May,” said Sammy, “It is a good thing to 
know how to spell!” 


I fold you that 


DrrECTIONS FOR USING THE STORY FOR A CHALK TALK 
1 Write on board list of names of objects which can be 
drawn. 
2 Let the children read your list. 
3 Draw the sod schocl-house. 
4 Draw cloud, books and slate. 
s Draw the umbrella. 
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6 Draw the boy. 
7 Let the children tell the difference between the two 
werds. 
LuLu G. PARKER 





Rolling Eggs 


How many of you know what the children in Washington 
do Easter Monday? Easter Monday, you know, is the Mon- 
day just after Easter Sunday. Easter always comes in the 
spring, but not always in the same month. 

The President lives in the city of Washington, in a large, 
beautiful house called the White House. For many years the 
children that live in Washington have gone on Easter Monday 
to roll Easter eggs in the White House grounds. 

They go at ten o’clock, or earlier, if they wish to be sure of a 
place, for the children love to go, and it is crowded. . Grown 
people cannot go in unless they have children with them. 

Of course the eggs are boiled hard, for unless it were so, 
everybody’s clothes would be spoiled in a very short time. 
The eggs are painted too. The children have a good time 
painting them beforehand. 

So they go with their baskets of bright colored eggs, and two 
who are going to roll their eggs together look about for a place. 
Sometimes so many children are there that it is hard to find a 
little bank or hill to roll the eggs down. The grounds are full 
cf children, and the good places are quickly taken. 

One stands at the top, and rolls the eggs down, and the 
cther stands down below to catch them and throw them back. 
Of course some of the eggs get broken, and I think you can 
guess what the children do with those. 

HELEN WARE 


Mr. Squirrel 


Marion was Edward’s baby sister. One cold morning in 
the fall, their father said, “Come children, if we want any of 
those fine hickory nuts that the wind blew down last night, 
we must get to work. I saw Mr. Squirrel and his family up 
early this morning, scurrying about, gathering in their winter 


store. He lives somewhere near for I saw him running over 
ourroofthismorning. He disappeared in a little hcle under the 
eaves. I'll have to mend that hole one of these days. Come 


along; where’s the basket, mother?” 

Marion and Edward saw Mr. Squirrel and his family run up 
the hickory tree when they came out, and away over the roof. 

They worked a long, long while, until they had a basket full 
of nuts. Then father carried it upstairs to the attic. “They 
will be sweeter when they are dry,” said he, so we will leave 
them here for a few weeks. Then mother’ll make something 
nice for us.” 

One morning mother said, “Go up to the attic, children, 
and bring me some of those nice hickory nuts. I'll make you 
a nut cake. Father likes nut cake too.” Away the children 
ran upstairs to get the nuts.. When they reached the basket 
there were only three little nuts left in the bottom of the basket. 

“Now who could have done that?” said Edward. “Now 
who could have done that?” said Marion. “No nut cake 
for us,” said Edward. “No nut cake for us,” said Marion. 
(Pause for 
Yes, for father had forgotten all about that hole. ., 

Jutia Dw. Stevens ] 


Now whom do yow suppose had been there ? 
answer). 
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Cinderella 


(Dramatized) 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


F you want to play Cinderella in realistic fashion I hope 
you have a revolving chair “mit rollers.”” The rollers 
are really quite important, as otherwise you cannot roll, 
and how then can you have Cinderella roll up in her 

carriage to the Prince’s ball, and should she arrive in any other 
fashion we fear half her prestige would be lost. 

At least this was the consensus of opinion among my chil- 
dren when we decided to play this highly dramatic story. 

We have a chair that can roll and if we didn’t we could 
easily imagine we had, so that everything would be all right 
any way. Ido hope you won’t think we attached too much 
importance to the coach, but the latter is important, as we 
know they didn’t have motor cars in those “high and far- ff 
times” when Cinderellas were apt to become princesses of the 
blood royal any minute or other. So the coach was prefigured 
before the fairy who was to produce it had even been thought 
of. 

After the coach in importance came its occupant, Cinderella. 
This was a weighty question to decide. First of all she must 
be “princessy”’ so no dumpy little girls need apply, for, first 
and foremost, princesses are tall and stately, and though her 
chief occupation at present is to sit among the cinders, she 
must be made of the stuff from which princesses may be 
manufactured. * At least some such hazy thought must be in 
the children’s minds, they are so very particular about their 
Cinderella. ® At last she is chosen and it goes without saying 
that she has long golden curls and pink cheeks. 

Then, the Prince — one little fellow after vainly looking 
over his companions, every one of whose features he already 
knows by heart, says in disgust with a give-it-up air, “There 
aint none of them looks like princes.” “Well, I saw a king 
once, anyway,” says Willyam defiantly (that isn’t the way he 
spells his name —he just pronounces it that way). That 
decides it —.Prince William, step forth. 

Now, for. the fairy godmother. Little French Alice is 
chosen for this role and she immediately starts to look round 
for a ““wamp” as she calls it. Spying the pointer she at once 
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appropriates Teacher’s magic wand. 
and her two selfish daughters are chosen, so now only the 
relatively unimportant roles of the six mice who are to become 
horses, the one fat rat who is to be the coachman, and the six 


Then the step-mother 


lizards who are to be the footmen, remain. These, however, 
are as eagerly sought for as the roles of the hero and heroine, 
even more so, for it is now apparent to all that this is the last 
chance of becoming famous in this particular production. 

At last all the parts are assigned, the particular corner of the 
room which is to be the scene of the ball chosen, also the op- 
posite corner, which this time is the chimney corner where Cin- 
derella proceeds to seat herself. A hurried confab now takes 
place between the fairy-godmother and Teacher, the upshot 
of which is that the latter with an ill-concealed smile pro- 
duces from the cupboard her best hat with the long plume 
(which by chance she had worn that day) as it seems the 
fairy godmother does not intend to rely solely on the magic 
powers of her *wamp” for the transfiguration of our heroine. 
The fairy also appropriates a green table cloth from a near-by 
table — these she places in an inconspicuous position on_the 
edge of the waste-basket and awaits developments. | 
' The two sisters begin to talk about the coming ball and 
they invite the Dusty One to assist in dressing them therefor. 
Cinderella pats their hair here and“there, unbuttons and re- 
buttons their dresses, arranges imaginary scarfs around their 
shoulders and, accompanied by their mother, they proceed in 
the direction of the palace. 

Now Cinderella again returns to her corner, covers her face 
with her hands and whimpers in a truly pitiful fashion. To 
her appears the fairy godmother with one hand behind her 
back and carrying in the other the magic “wamp.” “What’s 
the matter, Cinderella?” says she. “Oh, I want to go to the 
hall,” says Cinderella. ‘Well, why don’t you go?” says the 
fairy. True daughter of Eve as she is, Cinderella points rue- 
fully to her dress. It is enough. With one stroke of her 
‘“wamp” the fairy godmother produces from behind her back 
the beautifully plumed “Merry Widow” which she sets 
jauntily on Cinderella’s curls. Then from various parts of her 
own person she produces pins with which she adjusts a truly 
wonderful train of green. Then with her wand she touches 
Cinderella’s stubby toes and lo —how the glass slippers 
sparkle! “Be careful not to break them,” says she, 
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Now, all is ready, but how is Cinderella to get to the palace ? 
Surely one cannot walk miles over the rough ground in crystal 
slippers. Evidently the fairy thinks so too, for she says, “ Get 
me a big pumpkin, Cinderella.” Cinderella goes out and 
brings in nothing at all, but it is a pumpkin, nevertheless, for the 
fairy touches it with her wand and lo — it is the coach. It 
looks very like a chair, we will admit, but it isn’t — so there. 
It’s acoach and a gold one at that. 

The carriage ready, there must be something to draw it, so 
the fairy says, “ Cinderella, get me six fat mice from the garden. 
So Cinderella gets the “mice,” who creep up on all fours in 
order to look small enough. These, the fairy touches, where- 
upon each jumps up —a magnificent horse, though a trifle 
skittish we might say. Then the fairy sends Cinderella for a 
fat rat whom she transforms by a single touch into an ex- 
perienced coachman. The latter wastes no time in producing 
a long piece of string (evidently used for spinning his top) 
with which he proceeds to harness the six champing steeds. 

Next, the six lizards are brought in, changed into footmen 
in a trice, and all is ready for Cinderella’s departure. The 
gallant coachman with a truly superior air hands Cinderella 
into the carriage where she adjusts her train with extreme 
niceness — up beside her jumps the former, gathers up his 
reins, clucks to the horses, the six footmen behind begin to 
push and the “graceful” equipage has started. 

“Stop,” says the fairy, “I forgot. Be sure to come home 
before the clock strikes twelve. If you den’t your coach will 
turn back into a pumpkin, your coachman will just be a rat, 
your horses, mice, and your footmen, lizards, and you’ll just 
be dressed in rags.” “I’ll remember,” says Cinderella, so 
off they go. 

Round the room bumps the princely coach, the lady Cin- 
derella hanging on to her Merry Widow with one hand while 
with the other she tries to hold herself in a more or less digni- 
fied position. At last they reach the palace, the Prince “steps 
down in robe and crown,” hands out my lady with a truly 
royal sweep and leads her in by the hand. The two sisters 
and their mother look awe-stricken. ‘‘ Who can the beautiful 
lady be?” they say. 

At this juncture the Prince appears at a loss as to what to 
do with the beautiful lady, but his audience know. “ You 
have to dance at a ball,” they prompt. So the stately Cin- 
derella and the gay young Prince take hold of hands and hx p 
around in undisguised glee. Suddenly Cinderella looks at the 
clock. It’s a quarter to twelve,” says she. “I’ve got to go.” 
So the Prince hands her out to her carriage and away she 
goes, bumpety bump. 

Once at home, clothed again in her old ragged dress, she 
settles down in her corner. Home come the mother and the 
two sisters. “Oh, Cinderella,” they say, “there was such a 
lovely lady at the ball. The Prince danced with her all the 
time.” Then they all sleep about half a minute and then — 
it’s the next night and off they all go again. 

This time Teacher whispers something to a small boy. 
Just when the dancing is at its height the latter produces his 
drinking cup and a lead pencil and strikes twelve fateful 
strokes upon the cup. At the first stroke Cinderella dashes 
off in alarm, stumbling to show that she has lost one slipper, 
only to find on getting outside that all had happened as the 
fairy had predicted, for there are the mice and the lizards 
scampering off, there lies the pumpkin where stood her golden 
coach and looking down at herself she sees her ragged dress. 
Surreptitiously she drops her improvised train, deposits her 
hat on a desk as she flies by and breathless and disheveled 
seeks her corner. 

Quickly the others return. “Oh, Cinderella,” they say, 
“the beautiful lady ran off and lost one of her glass slippers and 
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the Prince found it and he’s going to marry whomever it fits.” 
Thereupon Cinderella begins to look wise. Again they sleep 
and again it is the next day the next minute. Here I suppose 
a herald ought to appear to fit the slipper, but the quicker, 
surer-way is to have the Prince appear himself. He does so. 

“T want to try this slipper on all the ladies,” says he, “and 
whomever it fits I’m going to marry.” Out comes sister 
number one. In vain she tries to push the slipperon. “Your 
feet are too big,” says the ungallant Prince sternly. Same 
result with sister number two. Then Cinderella appears. 
The Prince tries the imaginary slipper which slips on as though 
it belonged there. Thereupon Cinderella puts her hand in 
her pocket and produces the other which she puts on so quickly 
that we haven’t seen it at all. 

Everybody but Cinderella appears dumfounded. At this 
critical juncture, in steps the fairy g-dmother with wand and 
adjuncts (hat and train), touches Cinderella and after a very 
little delay incident to adjusting these accessories transforms 
her into the beautiful lady of the ball. 

“Come onto my horse and we’ll get married,” says the 
happy Prince, “an’ then you’ll be the Princess.” So hand 
in hand they gallop off, the horse evidently being a disem- 
bodied thought, and so the Play is happily ended. 





Finger Play for a Short Recitation 

Play our fingers are nests. (Cup-shaped.) 

Now the birds come out of their nests and are sitting on a 
branch. (Wrists on desks, fingers up.) 

Fly to the north. (Stretch out hands to the north.) 

Fly to the south. (Same motion to the south.) 

Fly back to the branch. 

Hide away. (Hands under desks.) 

Birdies go to sleep in the nests. (Hands folded on top of 
desks.) 





The Game of the Six Little 
Rabbits 


MAuDE M. GRANT 
One child steps forward and chooses six children for the 
rabbits. The rabbits find nearby places for their holes. 
The children in the seats recite: 
Six little rabbits one bright sunny day 


Left their holes in the field and hopped away. 


(Rabbits bend knees, and with hands clasped about them, 
hop jrom their holes.) 


They hop left and right, and each other they pass, 
(Rabbits hop back and forth.) 

And now every Bunny must stop to eat grass. 
(Rabbits stop and pretend to eat grass.) 

Hark! was that a dog or a blind old mole? 
(Rabbits stop and listen.) 

Now every rabbit must run to his hole. 


(Rabbits hop off to their holes.) 


This is a very popular game, and is especially good when the chil 
dren are tired after a rather long session. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


The Polka Dots Take a 


Journey 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


While someone recites or reads the verses, let all the children in the 
room, with as many real kites as possible, form in circles, or in one big 
circle, and go gaily round and round, with motions of flying, sinking, 
landing, etc. At close of verses come back to starting point. 

The Polka Dots each made a gay little kite, 

With round jolly face and a tail long and bright, 

Loud called the March Wind as he puffed and he blew, 

“Don’t let go the strings, now, whatever you do!” 


Big-tasseld toboggan-caps over their ears, 

They grasped the strings tightly — the Polka Dot dears — 

The wind blew and blew while his sides shook with laugh- 
ter, 

And away flew the kites and the Polka Dots after. 


Away over steeple and flag-staff and tree, 

Away, till the earth just a dot seemed to be, 

And the sky came so near that had once been so far, 
If one could let go, one could ’most grab a star. 


Then, all of a sudden, though dazed, each could feel 

He was sweeping down, down, like a big Ferris Wheel, 

Below lay a village — a building — a street — 

Where they landed — bounce, ‘bounce — and each one on 
his feet. 


The Pelka Dot people stared each one at each 

With eyes round as savicers, too puzzled for speech, 
For the jolly March Wind, quite out of his track, 
Had blown in a circle and brought them safe back. 





A March Play 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


This little play is intended to be given as simply and informally as 
possible by all the children in the room, sometimes one child playing 
one part, sometimes another. There should be the March Wind, 
a Woodchuck, a Rabbit, a Pussy Willow, an Alder, a Squirrel, a Robin, 
a Woodpecker, several Wild Geese, Crows, Bees, Frogs, and Chicka- 
dees. To these may be added any others that seem appropriate. 

(All are sound asleep in seats except the March Wind. He 
blusters up and down the aisles, puffing out his cheeks, twitch- 
ing off Pussy Willow’s cap, tweaking Alder’s ear, etc. Ajter 
a little, he calls) 

Who wants to march with me? 
Who? Who? Who? 

Crows are out cawing (/aint chorus of Crows) 
Winter’s most through, 

Who wants to march with me? 
Who? Who? Who? 

I'll blow and puff with might and main — 
Woo — 00 — 00! 

Others, still asleep, echo sojtly. 

Wild Geese (start up, flap wings, and forming as jor game of 
“ Follow your Leader” or “ Snap the Whip,” fly along ajter 
March Wind, reciting) 

“Flap, flap, flap, flap —see the wild geese flying, 

“Follow your leader, now,” they’re crying, crying, crying. 


Frogs( some “ker-chugging,” others reciting, hop along ajter 
Wild Geese) 
In our sunny hollow like a little cup, 
Half a dozen froggies, too, now are waking up. 


Woodchuck (getting up, shaking himselj, hand shading eyes, 
peering about, recites) 
Ts it time to get up? Winter really o’er? 
I could see my shadow black when I looked before. 


(While Woodchuck looks about and listens, Frogs peep and 
Crows caw, Wind blows, etc. Woodchuck smiles, nods head, 
and scuttles along after Frogs) 


Rabbit (hopping out on all fours, hurries along after Wood- 
chuck, looking back and pointing to his tracks, recites) 
What are you all talking of? Spring is coming back? 
Hip, hip, hopping o’er the snow —can you guess whose 
track ? 


Pussy Willow (rubbing eyes, listens to Wind, shivers, puts on 
cap, and runs gaily after others) 
Pussy Willow shivers — furs he still must wear. 


Alder (laughing and shaking her curls) 
Alder calls, “Oh wait, please, till I curl my hair!” 


Squirrel (chattering and looking about, flies along after others) 
Bushy Tail is ready — thinks the sap is stirring. 


Bees (all buzzing and flying along, while one recites) 
After early honey early bees are whirring. 


Robin (hopping anxiously, looking jor crumbs) 
Here’s a hungry robin looking up a crumb. 


Woodpecker (drumming on desk) 
Here’s a gay woodpecker, “ Anyone at home?” 
Chickadees (taking hold of hands, two and two, and frisking 
along) 
Spring is coming, coming — who so glad as we? 
Who’ll be first to see her? Chick-a-dee, dee, dee! 


Crows (cawing, fly along with Chickadees) 


March Wind (who has not seen them coming, as at first) 
Who wants to march with me? 
Who? Who? Who? — 
Spring is surely coming — 
Winter is through. 


Different Ones (while others peep, chirp, buzz, honk, etc.) 
Why everybody’s following 
You, you, you — 
Just blow away for all you’re worth — 
Woo — 00 — 00! 


(Echo softly) 
(Continue march as long as desired, with full chorus of 
Wind, Birds, Bees, etc.) 





The Clock’s Advice 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


If there’s something you’d like to do, 
Though you feel that you oughtn’t to, 
This you’d better try — once or twice — 
Go to the old clock for advice! 
If it is right, ’twill say to you: 

“Do-it! do-it! do-it! do- !” 
If it is wrong you'll hear it say: 


““Nay-boy! nay-boy! nay-boy! na--y!” 
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The Delight of Feeling Fresh and Fit 


is one of the most desirable things in life. How fine it is to walk with head erect, 
to feel the blood coursing freely through the veins ; to have the glow of health in 
one’s cheeks, bright eyes and freedom from ache or pain! It is good to be alive. 
Given such a state of health, a man or woman can look out upon life and its 
work and pleasure with confidence. Work will be welcome and no longer a 
drudgery, while pleasures can be enjoyed to the full capacity. There can be no 
buoyancy, however, without health, which alas, many do not possess. Good health 


Comes After Using 


Beecham’s Pills, a medicine of proved worth as thousands can testify. These pills 
are specially prepared to counteract and remove all irregularities of the organs of 
assimilation and digestion—the seat of most of “the ills that flesh is heir to.” There 
never was a time like the present when the hurry and worry of life was so great, and 
it is small wonder, therefore, if beneath the stress and strain of modern conditions, 
the hardest-worked organs of the body are the first to get out of order. A dose of 
Beecham’s Pills, will, however, speedily tone up the system. The periodical use of 
this well-tried medicine will obviate sick-headache, biliousness, and other distress- 
ing results of irregular action of the stomach, bowels, liver and kidneys. If you 
are wise you will never be without a box of | 


BEECDAMNS PUES 


In Boxes, with full directions, 10c. and 25c. 




















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 


March 12, 26 (Supplemental Tour, March 27), April 9, 23, and 
May 7, 1909. 


Attractive Educational Outings 


ROUND §25.00 TRIP 
From Boston and Fall River $18 from New York 


Rates from Boston or Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; Rate from 
New York covers all expenses 


FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Visiting Principal Points of Interest 























Full particulars may be obtained of RODNEY MACDONOUGH, P. A. N. E. D. 
5 Bromfield St., Cor. Washington, Boston, Mass. 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 
ieee Seeeenaceintniiintmeee! 








TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thelz 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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The Easter Lily 


ai (To be spoken by a tiny child, holding an Easter lily) 
Do you see this beautiful lily? 
My dear mother gave it to me, 
It is white with a golden centre, 
And its leaves are as green as can be. 


I knew you would like to see it, 
Before I take it away, 

So I’ve brought it here to show you, 
This beautiful Easter day. 





The Butterfly’s Easter 
MAUvuDE M. GRANT 
It was just a little cradle, 
So brown and dry and old, 
And it hung on the branch all winter, 
Out in the frost and cold. 
And at last the Sun-King touched it, 
With a warm and shining ray, 
And the little brown cradle burst open, 
’Twas the butterfly’s Easter Day! 





Easter 
MaAupbE M. GRANT 


The Easter bells are ringing, 
Don’t you hear them in the air? 
There’s light and love and gladness, 
And sunshine everywhere. 


So let every child be joyful, 
And gladly do his part, 

Which will be all the better 
For the Easter in his heart! 





Waiting to Grow 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 
CHARACTERS: Robin, Rain, Wind, Sun, Flowers, Grass- 
Blades. 
CostuMEs: These need not be complicated, nor diffi- 


cult, nor expensive. Robin is a boy who wears a coat with 
long tails and a cap with a long beak, both made of dark 
brown lining, and a waistccat of red brown. Sun wears a 
crown of gilt paper and shoulder-knots with long streamers, 
and a scepter all of the gilt paper, or of yellow, as desired. 

Rain is a third boy with a silver-covered hat, shoulder- 
knots, and long ends of silver, a bright red wand decorated 
with streamers of silver, and a small drum which he beats 
with his wand. Wind wears a high-peaked hat of stiff paper, 
covered with irregular patches of bright colors, fringed 
shoulder-knots, and many streamers of vari- colored strips, 
and carries a big fan, and a trumpet, each decorated with 
long streamers in many colors. As many children as desired 
represent grass-blades, each one wearing a high peaked hat, 
covered with strips of green tissue fringe, green shoulder- 
knots, and ends. The flowers wear little dusting caps of the 
color of the blossom represented, with little petals of green 
falling about the face, shoulder-knots and ends of the blos- 
som: color and green. Thus Rose hasa red cap with green 
petals, and shoulder-knots, and ends of red and green; 
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wears white and green; Violet, blue and green; Lilac, laven- 
der and green; Sweet pea, purple and green; and so on. 

The Grass-blades and the Flowers steal in and settle down 
in a sleeping position in different parts of the room, singly, 
and in groups, Flowers and Grass together, They sing in 
soft, sleepy tones, ‘Waiting to Grow.” After singing they 
continue their sleep. 


Waiting to Grow 
WINNIFRED WILBUR 
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Enter Wind, blowing a bugle call on his trumpet. The 
Flowers and Grass-blades stir drowsily, some open their 
eyes, yawn, rub their eyes, then settle back to sleep. Wind 
sings the first verse of the song as given for him, running here 
and there, fanning the Flowers and Grass; they stir, but do 
not awake. After singing he retires to one side, and Rain 


Wind, Rain and Sun 
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Children’s Gardens 


are an important adjunct to the work of 
the School Room. 


Vick’s Penny Packets 


give the children the same seed as their 
parents use; they are sold at this price 
for educational purposes only. 

Flower Seeds—Aster ; Alyssum ; Bachelor’s 
Button ; Calliopsis ; Candytuft ; Dianthus ; Mari- 


gold ; Mignonette ; Morning Glory; 
Climbing Nasturtium; Petunia; 
Phlox; Poppy; Scabiosa; 

Sweet Peas; Zinnia. 
’ a Vegetable Seeds— 
OT \e Beans; Beets; Carrot; 
Lettuce; Onion; 
Radish; Spinach; 

Sweet Corn. 


Send for full information. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


127 Main 8t. Rochester, N. Y. 








BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 
Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6643 Wentworth Avenue - ~- Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE $365 


Miss FitzGerald will take her fourth conducted 
party of ladies and gentlemen, number limited to fif- 
teen, to England, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy the coming summer. A supple- 
mentary trip to Ireland, $35. Itinerary, list of books 
for preparatory reading, and names for reference given 
upon application. 45 So. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago. 








NOTES 


—Joseph Lee, Boston’s new School Board 
member, thinks the first three years of school 
life should be out-of-doors when possible. He 
will have some experiments made on this line. 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts, is trying 
a novel experiment in industrial education. 
Beginning with the second year of the high 
school, pupils are allowed to alternate be- 
tween school and shops, one week in school 
followed by one inthe shop. Boysare paid 
for their work and thus are able to meet 
school expenses. Manufacturers co-operate 
with the schools and thus the movement 
is succeeding. None of the boys who be- 
gan this unique course wish to abandon it. 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay is planning 
a model school for Roslyn, Long Island, 
“‘for the child of to-morrow.” Her ideal 
is a commodious building, surrounded by 
a lovely garden which is to be cultivated 
by the children. All street noises are to 
be deadened by walls which will also serve 
as a protection against cold. Children will 
be allowed to keep pets in the garden and 
raise vegetables to feed them. There will 
be swimming pools to be used summer and 
winter. Vacations will be passed in Robin- 
son Crusce fashion in building huts and 
instilling a love for the open air life. A 
theatre in which pupils will be the actors 
and audience will be among the innova- 
tions. It is a hopeful sign that wealthy 
people are turning their attention to elemen- 
tary schools and experiments in that line 
cannot fail to result in good. 


Little Soldiers 


In your blood are the millions of 
corpuscles that defend you against 
attacks of disease. 








To make and keep these little soldiers 
healthy and strong, is simply to make and 
keep the blood of the right quality and 
quantity. 

T...2 is just what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
does —it heips ibe little soldiers in your 
blood to fight disease fer vou. 

It cures scrofula, eczema;:,,,, ‘ions, 
catarrh, rheumatism, anemia, nervous 
ness, dyspepsia, general debility, and 
builds up the whole system. 

It effects its wonderful cures, not 
simply because it contains sarsaparilla 
but because it combines the utmost re- 
medial values of more than 20 different 
ingredients. If urged to buy any prep- 
aration said to be ‘‘jast as good” you 
may be sure it is inferior, costs less to 
make, and yields the dealer a larger 
profit. 











Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our greal colleges. 

We teach over one hundred 
, Courses in Academic and Pre- 
Pperatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 

Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense, 


John P. » Ph. D., Write today for a free copy 
Poutune of Rogie of our eighty-page catalogue. 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 





33 Besse Piace , Springfield, Mass. 








THE BRADLEY BOOKS 


New and Recent Issues 


THE GARDEN GAME AND OTHER SONGS 


By JULIA A. HIDDEN 

Beautifully bound in Silk and Boards Price, $0.75 

The title song and some others in this collection are 
well and favorably known, but the majority of the 
pieces are new and now published for the first time. 
The poems are true in rhythm, rich in sentiment, and 
set to delightful, tuneful melodies. The beautiful de- 
sign of the book mechanically makes it especially desir- 
able for the holidays. (Ready about December rst. ) 


OUTLINE OF A YEAR’S WORK IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
By ANNA W. DEVEREAUX 

Silk Cloth Price, $0.70 
A revised edition of this popular work, making prac- 
tically a new book. It represents a scheme of work in 
the kindergarten fos one year based on the order of the 
seasons, beginning with the first week in September 

and ending with the third week in June. 


WHAT AND HOW 

By ETHEL M. HENDERSON and H. O. PALEN 

Cloth and Gold Price, $2.00 

A new book that solves the “ Busy Work” problem 
for the primary teacher. Profusely illustrated with many 
beautiful color plates. It contains definite and practi- 
cable courses of elementary hand-work in Stick-layirg, 
Paper-folding, Freehand Cutting, Clay Modeling, Weav- 
ing, Form and Color, and Cardboard Construction, with 
a chapter on making beautiful and useful things out of 
the materials used. (Ready December rst.) 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 
By ETTA M. GRAVES and AMELIA W. WATKINS 
Cloth Price, $1.25 

A suggestive kindergarten program for use in primary 
schools, with outlines for Busy Work. An unusually 
important book for primary teachers and kindergart- 
ners. Send for special circular, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York 


Phi.adelphia 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 
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(Continued from page 140) 

enters, beating a roll upon his drum, then waving his spear. 
He passes about singing his verse, the Wind in the background 
softly tooting the air with him. The Flowers stir as before, 
but go on with their sleeping, as Rain retires to rear beside 
Wind, and Sun enters very quietly. He. passes about a-tip- 
toe, waving his scepter gently over the Flowers and Grass, as 
he sings. The Grasses awaken slowly, and some of the 
Flowers yawn and stretch, but do not open their eyes. The 
children should make this sleepy awakening as genuine as 
possible, rubbing their eycs, yawning and so on. While 
Sun sings, Wind “‘toots” the air softly on his trumpet, and 
Rain beats the time on his drum; after singing Sun joins the 
other two. After Sun ceases singing the Grass-blades slowly 
arise, and join hands. They sing while bending to and fro 
and from side to side. 


Song of the Grass-Blades 
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here we come, Creep-ing ev - ’ry- where. 


Grass-blades take position in semi-circle along wall. Enter 
Robin singing, the first verse to the Wind, Rain and Sun, 
and the last two to the different Flowers as. he sees them. 


Robin’s Song 
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While he sings he nods his head from side to side, keeping 
time to the air, and struts about, also keeping time with feet. 
The Flowers begin to nod their heads in rhythm to his song, 
as do the Grass-blades and Sun, Wind, and Rain, and at the 
close of his song all circle about him, and repeat the first verse. 


Signs of Spring 
BEssie F, DoDGE 


(For eight children, each reciting one verse, and all reciting the last 
verse in concert. 

Interest the children in noticing the signs of spring. Give those 
who notice the signs mentioned below, the appropriate verses to learn. 
Before the season is very far advanced it will probably be possible to 
give the exercise complete.) 


Spring is coming! surely coming! 
There are signs of it all around, 
Tell us what signs you have seen, 
Or what you’ve heard or found. 


I found some dear little pussies 

On the willows down by the brook, 
I thought you’d like to see them 

So a few sprays I took. 


And I heard the bluebirds singing, 
Then I saw them up in a tree; 
So spring is coming, coming, 
As sure as sure can be! 


That the buds on trees and bushes 
Are growing fast, I’ve plainly seen, 
And grass in sunny places 
Is already quite green. 


The sun is rising earlier 
And setting later every day; 
Spring days are longer than winter, 
So we have more time for play. 


Spring is the time of frogs and toads, 
All winter they have been asleep, 
Now they come to swamps and ponds, 

And croak and sing and peep. 


Animals are shedding their coats — 
The cow, dog, kitty, and horse — 

This shows ’twill soon be warmer, 
So spring is coming, of course. 


Here are some early spring flowers, 
The first that I have found; 

Dear little tender blossoms, 
Growing close to the ground. 


We all love the joyous spring-time, 
And the summer, winter, and fall, 
But every season as it comes 
Seems the nicest one of all. 





March 
B. F. D. 


Windy March now is here, 

He’s been away for just a year. 
March, March, march along 

For thirty-one days and sing a song 
Of sunshine, clouds, and rain, 
Then will April come again. 





The Nest 


MaupDE M, GRANT 


There’s a nest in the barn, 
Made of straw and of hay, 
There are eggs in that nest, 
I saw them to-day. 
And in a few weeks, 
In that nest there will be, 
Not white eggs at all, 
But es Cinine, ; you'll see, 
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NOTES 


— The first public day school for the 
deaf in New York City has been recently 
dedicated with appropriate exercises. 


— The Chicago Board of Education has 
voted for ten district superintendents in 
place of six. This has been long talked of, 
but not voted till now. Those selected are: 
Kate S. Kellogg, Principal of the Doolittle 
School; Gertrude E. English, Principal of 
the Farren School; Henry C. Cox, Princi- 
pal of the Farragut School; Rufus M. 
Hitch, Superintendent of the Chicago 
Parental School. 





SAFE LIBRARY BOOKS 

This is the time of year when many li- 
braries purchase new books. The juvenile 
section of the list is often one of its most 
difficult problems. Children demand new 
books and some must be added. But these 
new books are precisely those the librarian 
has the least knowledge of. It is something 
to learn that a new book is published by a 
firm with character-building ideals. It 
a help to know of stories that reject the 
coarser, meaner side of human nature for 
its brighter, more wholesome and up-lift- 
ing attributes. The children’s book is often 
as excellent for what it leaves out as for what 
it includes. The books in the list enclosed 
meet the requirements of our high standard. 

Of the new juveniles “On the School 
Team,” “‘Felicia,’’ and “‘The Mabinogion,”’ 
are already on the A. L. A. Booklist, as is 
also “‘ Beatrice Leigh at College,’’ published 
last year. ‘‘Betty Wales, B. A.” is a new 
book for girls in the well-known series of 
college stories. ‘Peggy Owen,” gives an 
accurate and stirring account of the Revolu- 
tionary Philadelphia and its Quaker resi- 
dents. ‘‘Little Miss Evangeline,’ has a 
Longfellow background, and is set in 
modern Acadia. 

“A West Point Cadet” is the fourth and 
last of the West Point series. Librarians 
may now estimate the value of this unique 
series as a whole. Closely akin is Beach’s 
‘“‘An Annapolis Youngster.”” The Annapo- 
lis series is warmly commended by Admirals 
Dewey and Schley, and other prominent 
officers, as a true and helpful picture of 
the midshipman’s life. “‘A United States 
Midshipman Afloat,” is an even more vivid 
presentation of navy experience in active 
service. There are two books dealing with 
athletics. In ‘‘A Sophomore Half-Back,” 
college boys are depicted by one who was 
recently captain of an Eastern University 
team. ‘On the School Team,” is a re- 
markable book. It has spirit, humor, ac- 
tion and wholesome boy life. 

“The Street Singer” is another study 
from life. ‘‘Felicia’’ and “ Grandpa’s Little 
Girls at School,” are unusual stories for 
younger children. ‘The Mabinogion,’’pre- 
sents in attractive form the colorful old 
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Welsh folk tales. The new arrangement of 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” makes the classic 
story readable for younger children. We 
would call attention also to our entertain- 
ment books, and the plays of Edwin Booth, 
hoth exceptionally valuable to librarians. 

The Penn Publishing Company 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil 
at Close of School. The Best Ob- 
tainable. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


New Souvenir No. 6 

The above is a reproduction of our Souvenir No. 6, which is 
something new and entirely different from anything you have ever 
seen. It isa neat six page folder of good heavy cardboard, size 
3% x © inches, printed in beautiful colors and embossed in rich 
gold. In the center is a seal with the appropriate words “ Lest 
we forget”’ beautifully embossed in rich gold with a silk ribbon 
drawn through the back and tied in a bow at the left, just as 
shown in cut, thus giving it a very pretty effect. The cut above 
shows the style with photo. If photo is not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. The inside contains an illus- 
trated poem “ Teacher’s Greeting” written and designed expressly 
| for our souvenirs. On the back of this folder isa very neat 
| winter scene covering the whole page and is very beautiful. On 
one of the inside sheets we print for you the name of school, dis- 
trict number, township, county, state, names of teacher, scholars 
| and school board, which matter you must send us when you order. 

We are positive this souvenir is far superior in beauty and de- 
sign to anything else you can get for your scholars and the price 
is very reasonable when you consider the quality of the souvenir. 

If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting it when 
you send for either of our souvenirs No. 6 or 7. 




















Price Postpaid 
40 or less without photo 6c. each, additional ones 4c. each 
40 or less with photo 7c. each, additional ones 5c. each 
Elegant transparent cnvelopes to match at 5c. per doz. 
We have other styles. Send for samples. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph of your- 
self or schoolhouse and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. There will be 
no change made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the 
one you send us, but naturally reduced in size. We can copy from a large or small photo or 
from a group, providing the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to 
others in the group. Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. We 
guarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your photograph 
please write your name and address on the back. Extra Photos can be had for 20c. per doz. 

You must order no less than ro and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars’ 
names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. If souvenirs are not exactly as 
represented you may return them and we will refund your money. That's the way we do busi- 
ness. Samples of our souvenirs will be mailed upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Orders are 
usually filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requires a little 
longer to complete the order. You should, however, order as soon as possible. 

With each and every order for souvenirs amounting to $1.50 or more we give free a Por- 
trait of our Presidents, from Washington to Taft, size 16x 20. This is a work of art and can 
be framed, and it should be found in every home. Price, without souvenirs, 50 cents. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 


FREE = 


A Flag For Your School 
TEACHERS Stitivaicinthom's testing Sf reverence 


Cultivate’in them a feeling of reverence 
and love. Stimulate that patriotism that * 
smoulders in the heart of every American-Born 
Patriotic. Don’t botherthe Board. Get creditfor somethin 
By our plan you can secure for your school withou 
you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
Stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any 
retail store, this flag would cost youfrom $3.50 to $5.00 or more. 









Write us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag 
Washington Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children dis- 
and Lincoin FREE pose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 
Pictures . . opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we willsend you in return the above de- 





scribed Flag all charges prepaid. Do this now and you will instill patriot- 
ism and make the pupils proud of their teacher, their school and their country. 

Every teacher should send us their name and address and secure a 
beautiful flag free. We will then place you in a position to earn extra money 
by writing a few letters for us to other teachers. Write today for Buttons, wo 
will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 

ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo co:ors, 
and framed in solid black 1%-inch frame. You can procure them on thesameplan as the 
Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the 83.50 when sold by the children, and we will send 
either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely packed and express paid to your sta- 
tion. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons vou desire us to send you. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
By SAMUEL Fatitows, LL.D. 
Just the Book you need to teach Patriotism 
Use it for Special Days 
Cloth. 








Price, 50 Cents. 








50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 


228 Wabash Ave. 16 Trinity Ave. 


18 E. 17th St. 





a6o Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


New York Boston 
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Merry March Wind 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


A Story of Hermes, the Wind 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(To be cut and mounted) 

1 One morning —oh, so early — Hermes 
the Wind God, came to the door of his cave. 
The world was still very young and fair. And 
Hermes’ was only a little child. 





2 In Hermes’ hand was a lyre. He had 
made it of a lovely seashell. But the tiny lyre 
itself was not more full of music and joy than 
was Hermes’ happy heart. 





3 Gently Hermes drew his bow across the 
strings. The leaves rustled. The grasses nod- 
ded. ‘The flowers clapped their hands. And 
Apollo the great Sun God ca e up the golden 
hills of morning to listen to the wonderful 


4 All day long Hermes played soft airs upon 
his lyre. The Sun God was so charmed with 
this new music that he drove his bright chariot 
very slowly across the sky. 


5 But at last he had to drive down the pur- 
ple hills of evening and leave Hermes and his 
wonderful songs behind. ‘Then Hermes stole 
out of his cave. He was full of mischief. 





6 Not far from the cave, in a great pasture, 
grazed the cattle of Apollo. When Hermes 
saw them, he laughed till his little plump sides 
shook. 





7 “‘Now for some fun,” cried Hermes. He 
puckered up his mouth till it looked like a little 
round red O. He blew and he blew until a 
great wind filled the air. 





8 Before the wind, the cattle ran wildly. 
Hermes laughed and clapped his hands. He 
ran behind the cattle and hurried them and 
harried them first this way and that way. 


g Hermes and the cattle came to a great 
sand hill. Hermes tossed a handful of the 
light sand into the air. 


10 “Whirl, sand,” he cried, “whirl and 
whirl until the hoof prints are hidden so deep 
(Continued on page 146) 
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EUROPE S250 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER TOURS 


Our tours are designed, jorganized and conducted 
from: the standpoint of the teacher, who travels to in- 


form herself agreeably, yet adequately, of the art, his- 
tory and daily social life of the peoples through whose 
lants she travels. Mediterranean—Western Europe 


British Isles. Write now to 
ROBINSON TOURS 
Dept. B. . . WEBSTER, MASS. 








Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 
quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend “CRAYOLA”’ for 
Educational color work. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITII CO., 


81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 


























Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
ete. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67.,. Chicago 

















COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. y 
Either style, withany 3 lettersor figures, and one ortwo 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 
a doz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz, 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any School or So- 
ciety, low prices, Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Dros.,181So0uth Avc., ochester, N.Y. 














LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for, 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 


We teach over one 


Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-peze Catalogue 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 








NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA 
TION 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Education Association announces the selec- 
tion of Denver, Colorado, as the place of 
meeting for the Forty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention, July 5 to 9, 1909. 

It will be remembered that the last con- 
vention held in Denver was in 1895 and that 
it was the largest convention in the history 
of the Association at that time. Those who 
attended the Denver Convention will re- 
member with pleasure the visit to that city 
and the opportunity for spending the vaca- 
tion weeks following the convention at the 
various mountain resorts in Colorado. At 
that time Colorado was little known as a 
vacation field. It has since become famous 
and the various attractive mountain resorts 
have been multiplied and improved until 
it is doubtful if there is another region where 
teachers can spend vacation days so delight- 
fully, healthfully, and economically as in 
Colorado. 

Already the railway lines of the Western 
Passenger Association have guaranteed a 
round-trip rate, with October 31 as the 
final limit for return, as follows: 

From Chicago, $30.00; Peoria, $26.75; 
St. Louis, $25.00; Omaha, Kansas City, etc. 
$17.50. Correspondingly low rates will 
be granted from points South to St. Louis 
and West of the Mississippi River. , 

Although the lines east of the above 
named gateways of the Western Passenger 
Association territory have not yet taken 
action on the matter, there are good reasons 
for believing that rates of one and one-half 
fare for the round trip, on the present basis 
of rates, will be granted by all connecting 
passenger associations, to be added to the 
rates named above from the gateways of 
the Western Passenger Association. This 
will insure rates from nearly all points some- 
what less than the one-fare round-trip rate 
which was granted for the convention in 
1895. 

The above facts together with the early 
date at which announcement is made should, 
and doubtless will, insure a very large at- 
tendance of teachers at the Denver Conven- 
tion. All the lines of Colorado and sur- 
rounding states have already agreed to 
grant a rate of one fare for the round trip, 
following the convention, to all points in 
Colorado. These lines will spare no pains 
to advertise thoroughly and give full infor- 
mation concerning the various mountain 
and valley vagation resorts with which 
Colorado abounds. 

The city of Denver has grown and im- 
proved remarkably since 1895. The new 
Auditorium, completed last June, in which 
an audience of twelve to fifteen thousand 
people can hear an ordinary speaker, will 
be available for the General Sessions of the 
Association; while the churches and other 
halls near the Convention Headquarters 
will afford excellent meeting places for the 
various Department sessions. 





BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 
lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and 


Asthma. Free from any- 

thing harmful. 

Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 

ceipt of price-27¢,50c,and $1.00 per box. 

JOHN 1. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 





PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 
progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 
excel in her profession. It 
consists of a series of strong 
lessons on organization, man- 
agement, and methods of 
teaching every branch in the 
first three grades of school. 
The work can be taken most 
advantageously while you are 
teaching, for you can put the 
methods you are learning into 
use in your classes every day 
—your Normal School prac- 
tice classes are always before 
you. Your teaching will be 
stronger and the work easier 
than ever before if you will 
study and apply the princi- 
ples which are developed in 
our Primary Methods. Into 
its lessons no fads are intro- 
duced, neither is any experi- 
menting tolerated; the best 
methods of teaching are sim- 
ply and plainly stated by ex- 
pert primary instructors and 
writers. This course should 
be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.—Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branehes; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuitionfee. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.—Each branch is a thorough, com- 


plete course in itself. 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 


preparing for commercial careers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews, 
OnE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A CouRnsE 














ith Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
; 1 ys 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 


History of Education 
Educational Psychology 


Grammar and Analysis 
Compesition and Rhetoric Physiology end Mygiene 





























Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 
General History Physical Geography 
Music E} Agr 
Drawing Botany 
ACADEMIC OEPT.—EAcnH SueJecr ts a Counse 
thmetic Second Year Latin 
ors mae Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Litesature 
Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient History 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 
First Year Latin United States History 
COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 
Business Pharma 
Shorthand Primary Methods 
Typewriting 
Name 
A 








Primary Education 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





y ._SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
A 
R 








S WHOLESALE & RETAIL °* 





To OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of then can hope only to get you interested by their 








SEWING MATERIALS for Schods, 

Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 

— SEED and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 
EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can’ the had elsewhere. Send stamps for mail list. Est, 1860, 


PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K, 9th ST., N, Y, 











necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 144) 


that Apollo cannot tell which way the cattle 
have strayed.” 


11 The sand whirled and swirled. On the 
mighty wind it rose in sheets. It fell in great 
drifts. The hoof prints of the cattle were gone 
almost as soon as they were made. 





12 Hermes laughed louder than ever. ‘‘Oh 
99 . eé 
trees,” he cried, “send down for me your 
branches and leaves. I will bind them to my 
own feet that no one may be able to trace my 
steps.” 





13 Crash, crash, crash — down fell giant 
branches and small ones, all thick with leaves. 
Hermes screamed with joy. He tied the boughs 
to the soles of his little feet. He swept on, 
driving the frightened cattle before him. 

14 By and by Hermes met a_ farmer. 
Hermes did not yet know much about the 
people of earth. And they did not know 
Hermes at all. 





15 ‘Good friend,” called Hermes cheerily, 
‘you will have a fine harvest unless the storu.- 
god blows your vines too roughly. Watch out 
for him.” ’ 


16 The farmer stared at the bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked boy. ‘Then he looked about him. 
On the ground lay his choice vines and fruit 
trees, torn and uprooted. Never before had 
he known such a storm. 





17 Hermes’ laugh came back to him. But 
the boy himself was out of sight. On and on, 
over fields and plains and hills he flew. The 
whole earth was full of the booming of the 
wind. 
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18 Hermes and the cattle came at last to the 
banks of a stream. Just beyond lay a broad, 
green pasture. It was so hidden by hills that 
Apollo would search long before he found his 
lost cattle. 


19 Hermes left the cattle here and turned 
toward home. “Should Apollo search for me,”’ 
he said, “‘it will be better for me, if he finds me 
sound asleep in my cave.” 

20 Away and away over sleeping hills and 
valleys flew Hermes. He was such a jolly little 
god that the moon smiled at him. And the 
little stars twinkled with laughter. 





21 Byand by Hermes came safely back to his 
cave. There he was soon sound asleep half 
hidden by leaves and blossoms. And _ his 
dreams were all of leaves that rustled and 
streams that rippled, and sunshine over all. 


22 Long Apollo, the great Sun God, searched 
for his lost cattle. He was very angry at little 
Hermes for the pranks he had played on 
him. 

23 But in spite of the fierce storms he brings, 
in spite of all the damage he does, the earth 
loves and needs Hermes, the Wind God. 


24 Men at work in the hot fields look up 
gratefully at his soft touch and smile at his 


tender whispers. They, also, love Hermes, the 


Wind God. 





25 And whether he blows a mighty gale 
and tosses us about where and how he will, 
or whether he plays for us his sweetest songs, 
do we, too, not love Hermes, the Wind 


God? 
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NOTES 


— President McKenney of the Milwaukee 
Normal School has proposed to the normal 
regents the adoption of a two year course 
for the preparation of rural school teachers. 
‘This course has been a success in the Michi- 
gan normal schools. 


— Special attention is called to the Sum- 
mer Tour conducted by L. A. Davis. Mr. 
Davis has had a very wide experience in 
taking parties to all parts of Europe. He 
issues a little pamphlet, giving the desired 
information, which can be procured from 
Mr. Davis, 49 Wall Street, New York City. 
This will be found one of the cheapest and 
most attractive tours. 


— However regular the ventilation of the 
classrooms may be, it does not obviate the 
necessity of their thorough airing when the 
pupils have been dismissed. The ventila- 
tion which is effected during the presence 
of the pupils amounts, in fact, only to a 
constant dilution of the vitiated air, while 
airing by the opening of the windows on 
the two opposite sides of the room completely 
changes the air of the room. In default 
of ventilation, the least that can be done to 
lessen to some slight extent the evils of the 
present situation would be to adopt the 
rule laid down for the schools of Dresden, 
Germany. At the end of each hour of oc- 
cupation the classrooms are emptied for 
some minutes (five to ten) and during this 
time the windows are thrown wide open 
Class is then resumed with a completely 
renewed atmosphere. The teachers in the 
Dresden schools bear testimony to the good 
results of this practice. The pupils do more 
work and at the close of the day display 
much less lassitude than formerly. 

— Report of the Board of Health of the 

Province of Quebec. 


CASTOR OIL IN POWDER FORM 


A recent discovery that promises to be 
of great value to the medical profession is 
that of a process enabling oil to be put into 
powdered form. Practical use has already 
been made of this discovery by a German 
scientist who has succeeded in reducing 
Castor Oil, that wonderful, but generally 
disliked, aperient to a tasteless powder. 

Castor Oil was first discovered in 1764 
by Peter Canvane, when it was immediately 
hailed by the medical world as one of the 
greatest discoveries. It is the best aperient 
or purgative, but its nauseous taste has 
prevented its universal adoption. The 
new discovery has made it possible to elim- 
inate the objectionable features of ordinary 
Castor Oil, without interfering with its 
restorative virtues. In fact, it is claimed 
by physicians that in the powdered state it 
is even superior to the oil, as it does not 
decompose in the stomach and does not re- 
peat or gripe. Another great advantage 
of the powdered Castor Oil is that it can be 
mixed with milk or other liquid and cereal 
food without being detected and can thus 
be readily given to children when it cannot 
be in the ordinary state. 

Castor Oil in powdered form is now sold 
in the United States, under the name of 
“Castor Lax,” and is endorsed by the 
highest medical authorities, 
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wholesome, graceful body 
gives—a cultured, self-reliant 
woman with a definite pur- 
pose, full of the health and 
vivacity which makes you 





city. Itis to my thorough study of anatomy, physiology 

good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have Rested Nerves? 

to be perfectly, gloriously cal proportions and I teach her to 
fully carried, means more than 


What Will You Give To Be Well 
CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been To 
able to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in Have igure, 
and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal expe- 
rience before I began my instructions by mail, that I at- 
done a!l this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual diffi- 
culty. If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ doesits work. | 
well, with that sweet, personal stand and to walk in an attitude 
loveliness which health and a which bespeaks culture and re- 
a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
cheeks are more beautiful than 


the past six years. Just think! this means a whole 
. 
Vibrant Health, | 
tribute my marvelous success. It would do your heart 
I want to help every woman I bring each pupil to symmetri- 
finement. A good figure, grace- 
paint or powder. I help youto 











° _ 
A Better Wife Arise to Your Best! 
The day for drugging the sy 
A Rested Mother tem has passed. ~y epceneret 
your own room, I strengthen the 
A Sweeter muscles and nerves of the vital 
Organs, lungs a eart a tart 
Sweetheart your blood to cleculetin os it did 
‘ when you were a child. I teach 
You can easily remove the u to breathe so that the blood is 
fat and it ully purified. 
| Too Fleshy? | will stay re- You Can Be Well 
moved. I With D 
have reduced 15,000 women. And . ay a _ 
One pupil writes me: nf the vital strength gained by 


a forceful circulation relieves 

ycu of such chronic ailments as 
Constipation Dullness 
Lorpid Liver Irritability 
Indigestion lervousness 
Rheumatism Sleeplessness 
Weaknesses Weak Nerves 


Catarr, 
by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

1 wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not need to be til, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, at- 

tractive woman in return for 
Just afew minutes’ care each 
Ly in your own home. 


“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 

oe pny and I look 25 years youncer. I 
Iso well I want to shout! I never 

get out of breath now. 

“When I began I was rheumatic and con. 
stipated, my heart was weak and my head 
dull, and oh dear, Iam ashamed when I think 
how I used to look! I never dreamed it was 
all so easy, I thought I just had tobe fat, I feel 
like stopping every fat woman I see and telling her of 
you.” 











I may need to strengthen 

Too Thin? }| your stomach, intestines and 

nerves first. A pupil who was 
thin, writes me: 

“I just can't tell you how happy Iam. I am so proud of my 
meck andarms! My busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where I wanted it and I carry mye 
self like another woman.’’ 

“My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I 
had taken something for years. My liver seems 
to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion 
any more, for I sleep like a ne a my nerves 
are sorested. I feel so wellall time.” 


nstruction— 
I give each pupil the 
individual ,confidential 
treatment which her 
case demands, My in- 
formation and vice 
are entirely free. 
A CORSET 16 NOT NEEDED FOR A GOOD FIGURE 

. telling me your fau'ts in health or figure. and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 

Write me today I never treat a patient I cannot help. 1f I cannothelp you I will refer you to the help you need, 


Send me 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.45, ‘ 57 Washington Street, 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 


CHICAGO 
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Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ASKED o THE CORRECT, FINAL ANSWER 
Scietstendiae piel pS IS GIVEN UNDER 

Australian Commonwealth 7= D5) yy: Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals. 
Why are there few Dialects in the U. S.?= VTi <Brief History English Language. 
of sound has the letter A?“ €Guide to Pronunciation. 
What is a Telepheme?......... ~ e »> €Vocabulary of English. 
Who was Enoch Arden? ........ ~ pee 151|1<Dictionary of Fiction. 
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— Spf || «Scripture Proper Names. 
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Give meaning of Le mot d’énigme ?. «Foreign Words and Phrases. 
Define Q. E. D........-- 008 ——> | «Abbreviations and Contractions. 
om De 8 COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
25,000 Added Words. z WEP Largest abri i t of the international: 
2,380 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations. Sd PeSer'una 1400 Illustrations. 
The International is of constant service and a. poe ay Yo E 
value to the home, professional and business national— 
man, and the student. You's fectente. Va s Common Bchool, 
Write for ‘ Wrinkles,” and Specimen Pages, 45 be identified as in ths case of the larger books, by 
FREE. Mention in your requestsAis publication apd receive » circular Trade-Mark on the front cover and our name 
a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. on the title-page. ACCEPT NO CHEAP IMITATIONS. 
Gc. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED | 





ee 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Alea ‘Thompeoe writes «iain 


library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 
illustrated 


her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates ” in e free 
booklet assed by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, asd 
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The First Hoop 


Do you feel a sudden and -@anreasonable sense of 
gladness when you see the first hittle girl girl appear with a hoop? 
I once met a teacher who laughed at such an idea, and it 
seemed to me that an age law ought to he passed at once for 
her especial benefit. I am sure that spring approached all 
unheralded in her room, that the children read the same pro- 
saic sentences in their primer and xeproduced them too. 
And yet March is such a splendid month for interesting read- 
ing lessons. We can all feel spring in the air, we know that 
Mother Nature is doing wonderful things down under the 
earth, that the sap is beginning to run in the trees, and the 
crocuses are pushing up their green blades. All these things, 
however, are as yet hidden from sight for most of us. But 
we can turn this period of waiting to good account. Wonder- 
ful things are going on in the flower and tree world, the ani- 
mals are coming out of their winter quarters, a new bud is 
appearing every day, and then there is the garden to plan for. 
Surely, the latter alone will furnish enough fascinating read- 
ing and language lessons to last a month. There are still 
in use a few readers for little children that remind one of that 
amusing account of his elementary French lessons by Jerome 
K. Jerome: 


“‘Have you pens, ink, and paper?’ is the first question 
asked by one Frenchman of another on their meeting. The 
other fellow has not any of them as a rule, but says that the 
uncle of his brother has got them all three. ‘The first fellow 
doesn’t appear to care a hang about the uncle of the other 
fellow’s brother; what he wants to know is, has the neigh- 
bor of the other fellow’s mother got ’em? ‘The neighbor 
of my mother has no pens, no ink, and no paper,’ replies the 

other man, beginning to get wild. ‘Has the child cf thy 
female gardener some pens, some ink, or some paper?’ He 
has him there. After worrying enough about these wretched 
inks, pens, and papers to make everybody miserable, it turns 
out that the child of his female gardener hasn’t any. Such 
a discovery would shut up any one but a French exercise man. 
It has no effect at all, though, on this shameless creature. 
He never thinks of apologizing, byt says his aunt had some 
mustard.” 


Fortunately such books are few and are fast disappearing. 
In my childhood we used to call them the “Is he up books,” 
because of the frequency with which “he” seemed to be 

“up” or “down.” 

If you are using such a book, put it away this month and 

make your own reading lessons with nature to illustrate them. 





Some Delightful Books for Little Readers 


Have you seen the delightful reading books arranged for 
primary teachers by Francesca Marshall? What little boy 
or girl could resist the fascination of Dame Wiggins of Lee 
and her Wonderful Cats, arranged in dialogue form, and 
illustrated with pictures of the dame and all her cats? ‘These 
are the nursery rhymes which were dear to John Ruskin 
because they “relate nothing that is.sad and -portray nothing 
that is ugly.” 

Then there is the story of the ‘Nixie “Well. Tf there is a 
child who is not fond of nixies and trolls I have yet to see him, 


. and these Nixie people are taken from little known folk lore 


and not invented by the author. 

Cats are certainly favorite material for primers, but the 
blue cat and the red cat and the yellow cat in the Italian story of 
the “Cat School” are unlike any other cats that figure in read- 
ing books. The sentences are very brief, and are arranged 
to afford plenty of repetition as well as dialogue, but the chil- 
dren will need no urging to read the story, and it will probably 
possess the charm of novelty to you as well as to them. 

Ali these books may be obtained of the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, at any one of their offices in Boston, New 
York, San Francisco, or Chicago. 





Larry and the Pictures 


It is a great comfort, now and then, to learn in some small 
and unexpected way that the little things we do for our chil- 
dren, not prescribed in the course of study, are not entirely 
wasted. A teacher’s efforts, although tremendously produc- 
tive in the long run, often seem so barren of immediate re- 
sults that she may be excused for treasuring all the crumbs of 
encouragement that fall in her way. ‘The teacher, therefore, 
who has been making some sacrifices to develop her pupils on 
the zesthetic side may take heart from this story of Larry and 
the picture: 


The Public School Art Society of Chicago, the object of 
which is to place good copies of famous pictures in the school- 
rooms of the so-called “slum districts,” has recently been 
much encouraged and gratified by the appreciation of an 
eleven-year-old Irish lad. 

Little Larry; the son of a hard-working widow, was very 
much vexed when, on moving from one dreary tenement to 
another, he found that he should be obliged to leave the 
schoo] that he had always attended. He protested when his 
old principal told him he should have to go to the school in 
his present district; but being assured there was no help 
for it, he entered the new school, where for several days he 
sat in a listless gloom, very trying to his teacher. 

“Larry,” she said at last, after many vain efforts to inter- 
est him in his studies, “what is the matter? Are you home- 
sick ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, sure ’tis that I am. It’s that dreary here 
between these walls, I’m wearyin’ for me old school.” 

“But you were between walls’ there.” 

“Yes, ma’am, but the beautiful pictures we had there, 
ma’am, they made the hours bright.” 

The teacher glanced at the monotonous white walls of her 
school-room, broken only by a large, undecorative blackboard, 
and a wave of sympathy came over her for the beauty-loving 
pupil. 

“Perhaps, if you don’t like it here, the Board of Education 
will give you a transfer back to your old school,” she said, 
more by way of pleasantry than with any serious thought of 
his applying to the Board. But the words sank into Larry’s 
mind, and the next day being Saturday, a small boy, whose 
shabby coat was buttoned self-respectingly and whose freckled 
face was shining from an unwonted scouring, trudged down 
the tedious way from the stock-yards district to the center 
of the city, a distance of some seven miles, to the rooms of 

(Continued on next page) 
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Pimples Cannot Live 
When the Blood Is Purified 


with Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 


Trial Package Sent Free 

Pimples, blotches, eruptions, etc., sim- 
ply disappear like magic when you shut off 
the supply of impurities which cause them. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers go into the 
blood through the same channel as food. 
They stimulate and nourish it. They de- 
stroy foreign and unnatural bodies found 
there and remove all impurities very quickly. 

In many cases pimples and eruptions 
disappear from the skin in five days. 

These little wafers are so strong that imme- 
diately after they go into the blood their bene- 


ficial effects make themselves known. The] 


blood is cleansed rapidly and thoroughly, 
the impure and the waste matter and poi- 
sons are carried from the system. 

The person who suffers the humilia- 
tion of pimples, blotches, and eruptions 
should know and feel that the blood is in 
bad condition and delay is quite dangerous, 
and is liable to affect many organs quite 
seriously. 

Purify your blood and you give nature the 
means to successfully fight all manner of 
cisease. Calcium Sulphite is one of the 
ingredients from which Stuar.’s Calcium 
Wafers are made, and it is the strongest 
and most powerful blood invigorator known 
to science. This wonderful purifier is en- 
dorsed by the entire medical profession and 
is generally used in all doctor’s prescrip- 
tions for the blood and skin. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers peculiarly pre- 
serve the strength of Calcium Sulphide better 
than other methods — thus giving the most 
rapid cures owing to the purity of the in- 
gredients and their freedom from decay, 
evaporation and chemical weakness caused 
by many latter day modes of preparation. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are sold by every 
druggist. Price, 50 cents, or send us your 
name and address and we will send you a 
trial package by mail free. Address F. A. 
Stuart, 175 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Michigan. 





The ADJUSTABLE 
A substitute for and improvement upon 
BLACKBOARDS OR CHARTS 


Delivered anywhere in the United States for $25.00. 
Returnable if not satisfactory. 
Write for descriptive circulars to 


E. C. BOYNTON, Sales Agent 
437 Kamm Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
J U R 0 ¥ Economy, comfort, expert lead- 
ership. Apply Now. 


L. A. DAVIS, 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Ideal Summer Tour for Teachers. 





URY was the name of the boy who waited on 
his master so well in the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. He never had the pleasure of using 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 


but the boys of to-day can get them in a hundred dif- 
ferent styles, sizes, shapes, grades and colors. It is 
only very recently that pencils have been made in this 
country; formerly they all came from Germany and 
were sold at 10 cents each. Now with improved 
machinery and the application of new and modern 
ideas they are being sold for much less, yet the stand- 
ard of merit originated by the early makers has been 
maintained, and Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
are to-day the criterion by which all other pencils are 
tested in the public schools of America. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., sees, city 
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the Board of Education, where, after 
some delay, he was received by a clerk. 
He manfully stated his errand, and the 
matter was quickly taken up by those in 
authority. 

When, proudly holding the precious 
transfer slip, he started homeward, a 
teacher, who had been quietly listening 
to his plea, stopped him with a question. 

“Did you walk all the long way down 
here for the transfer?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Sure my mother has 
not the money for car rides.” 

“You must have missed the pictures 
very much ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; the pictures on the 
walls make a difference the like of day 
and night.” 

The teacher reported the incident and 
these words to the Public School Art 
Society, andan enthusiastic young woman 
member said, glowingly, “This one ex- 
perience repays us for all our work, and 
makes future effort seem more than worth 
while, and now we must see that all the 
other little Larrys have pictures on their 
school walls.” 

— Youth’s Companion 





Notes 


PROPOSED LAW AGAINST PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SECRET SOCIETIES 


Senator Breidt, of Chicago, has intro- 
duced a bill in the Illinois Senate to prohibit 
secret fraternities and societies from being 
formed in the public schools of this State, 
empowering and making it the duty of school 
trustees to adopt rules and regulations re- 
lating thereto, and to enforce the same, 
and making it an offense to solicit pupils 
to join them and prescribing the penalty 
therefor. 





FAVORS INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The State Commission appointed at the 
last session of the New Jersey Legislature 
to investigate the whole scheme of industrial 
education has made its report to Governor 
Fort, and in its findings showed that there 
is a lack of skilled and efficient workmen in 
New Jersey, which will be largely increased 
until there is found a better system of 
vocational training. 

Ninety-five per cent of the school chil- 
dren leave their studies between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen years, says the 
report, and drift into positions and work 
shops without any training for their life 
work, and that the trades have become 
so specialized that there is no chance for a 
child or young man to learn more than the 
ordinary routine of the branch in which 
he is working. 

Workmen themselves are keenly alive to 
the conditions, and with the manufacturers 
would welcome some systematic system of 
vocational training to supplement the train- 
ing of the shops, declares the Commission. 

As remedies the Commissioners urge more 
manual education in the public schools and 
the establishing of regular industrial schools 
under the supervision of a State Board, with 
local directors, in the various municipalities. 

—Ex. 





Quickly Cured at 
Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure 
Trial Package Mailed Free 
to All in Plain Wrapper 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 
cure if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating, and unnecessary. 

There is just one, other sure way to be 
cured — painless, safe, and in the privacy 
of your own home — it is Pyramid Pile 
Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you 
the harmless, painless nature of this great 
remedy and start you well on the way towar«| 
a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, and often one 
box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues 
rapidly until it is complete and perma- 
nent. 

You can go right ahead with your work 
and be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Company, 92 Pyramid 
Building, Marshall, Michigan, and receive 
free by return mail the trial package in a 
plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this 
easy, painless, and inexpensive way, in 
the privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. Write to-day for 
a free package. 


12PO0ST CARDS FREE 


We will send you 12 of the presiont, post cards 
you ever saw if.you will cut this advertisement out 
and send it to us with 4c. to pay, postage and mail ng 
and say that you will show them to 6 of your friepds. 
Charles Alvin, Box 3693, K- 147, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Little Soldiers 


In your blood are the millions of 
corpuscles that defend you against 
attacks of disease. 














To make and keep these little soldiers 
healthy and strong, is simply to make and 
keep the blood of the right quality and 
quantity. 

This is just what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
does —it helps the little soldiers in your 
blood to fight disease for you. 

It cures scrofula, eczema, eruptions, 
catarrh, rheumatism, anemia, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia, general debility, and 
builds up the whole system. 

It effects its wonderful cures, mot 
simply because it contains sarsaparilla 
but because it combines the utmost re- 
medial values of ‘more than 20 different 
ingredients. If urged to buy any prep- 
aration said to be ‘‘ just as good” ‘you 
may be sure it is inferior, costs less to 
make, and yields the dealer a larger 
profit. 





TO OUR READERS -— If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
gecessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 














Stone in his 


-State Superintendent 
annual reports touches at length on teach- 


ers’ wages in Vermont. One of the chief 
causes of the low wages paid to teachers 
in the Vermont country schools has been 
the fact that teachers’ wages, like every 
other marketable commodity, are governed 
in large measure by the law of supply and 
demand. The supply has succeeded the 
demand, generally speaking, and hence 
to a large extent wages have been kept at 
the minimum or thereabout —the starva- 
tion point, in fact. It now appears that 
this trouble is in a fair way of being remedied 
“There is an uncompromising agent at 
work toward increasing the wages of worthy 
teachers,”’ says Superintendent Stone. ‘The 
supply of teachers has been so short during 
the past year that in many localities the 
county examiners and school directors have 
resorted to vigorous measures to keep the 
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schools provided. It is unfortunate for 
the schools that the scarcity has become 
so acute and extensive. It is believed that 
the problem will be solved through the super- 
intendents, but its solution will be slow. 
Were the state able to dispense greater aid 
to the towns, higher wages would be paid, 
but the state has nearly reached its maxi- 
mum in this respect, and many of the towns 
have reached the maximum in taxes.”’ But 
in the superintendent’s opinion, ‘‘toward 
the solution of the present vexatious prob- 
lems, centralization, supervision, and in- 


creased state aid will contribute.’ As to 
determination of the actual value of a 
teacher’s service, Superintendent Stone 
says: 


“The only standard for determining a 
teacher’s wage is quality of service. Abil- 
ity to determine this quality has been want- 
ing heretofore on account of the lack of 
expert inspection. Consequently all grades 
of teachers have been put on the same scale 
of prices, with a blind trust that all would 
do work of equal character. The fallacy 
of an equal wage is apparent as soon as one 
begins to analyze work. Professional su- 
pervision estimates values and recommends 
wages accordingly.” 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL WELL EQUIPPED ? 


Have you a source to answer such ques 
tions as: 

1 What are Consuls? 

2 How is Chauffeur pronounced ? 

3 What is a Skew? 

4 What is Salvage? 

5 What is a Telepheme? 


No school can do the most effective work 
unless supplied with Webster’s International 
Dictionary. This reference library in a 
single volume answers with final authority 
all kinds of questions in language, the trades, 
arts and sciences, geography, biography, 
fiction, foreign words, etc. President Eliot 
of Harvard University fittingly says: “The 
International is.a wonderfully compact store- 
house of accurate information.” 

You will notice elsewhere in these col- 
umns that the publishers, G & C. Merriam 
Company, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
offer to send specimen pages, etc. Men- 
tion this paper in your request and they will 
include a useful set of colored maps, pocket 
size. Do not longer delay owning an up- 
to-date dictionary. 

Get the Best, which means the “Inter- 
national.” 


Primary Color Work—Farm Series, No. VII. 


(See Supplement) 


‘This month’s study introduces that useful. farm animal, dear to all children, the horse. 


The coloring of the horse may vary to suit the children’s individual tastes. 


Large friezes, 


to scale, may be drawn on the blackboard or on manila paper with colored crayons. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 








A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.’ 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The right teacber in the rigbt position means the bighest success for both teacber and scbool.’’ 


YY 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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A FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL WITH- 
OUT COST TO YOU 

Somebody asked Lincoln for a defini- 
tion of “Patriotism.” The President 
raised his melancholy gray eyes to a 
crudely-drawn, time-ycllowed map of the 
thirteen original states that hung above 
his desk. ‘Patriotism,’ he 
love of cne’s flag in action.” 
have the keynote to 
Inculcate a sentiment for the nation’s 
emblem — for the white and blue of the 
stars, for the red and white of the stripes 

in the plastic, carly years and the 
will do much to develop those 
finer qualities of manhood and woman- 
hood that constitute the real aim of edu- 
cation. And one is never too young to 
learn to love the flag. Even a_ baby 
gurgles at the sight of the star-spangled 
emblem! A thousand times has it been 
said that, waving to the breeze, the 
American flag is the most inspiring sight 
gto American eyes. Indoors, 
/ in the school-room above 
all, it is no less beautiful, 
and its educational teach- 
ings and stimulation are of 
incalculable value. In a 
large eastern school there 
was no flag — yes, one, perhaps, the dust of 
which was shaken out on Fourths of July 
~but no flag in sight. In one of the 
rooms, however, there appeared one morn- 
ing, unannounced, a handsome new flag. 
One of the teachers, with that alertness for 
which the American public school teacher 
is distinguished, had, without ‘“‘fuss,”’ 
without appeals to boards or authority of 
any kind, given this school-room just 
what it lacked of national character. 
What a breeze that emblem raised! Every 
child who saw it clapped its hands and 
gave a little cry of delight. Every grown 
person, from the superintendent to the 
janitor, felt an uplift of enthusiasm. That 
flag and that teacher and that particular 
room were the talk of the school; and 
the exumple seemed to make the National 
emblem an educational need in all the 
grades. Every school teacher in_ the 
country can secure a beautiful flag free 
for her room, thanks to the Mail Order 
Flag Company, at Anderson, Indiana. The 
great offer made by the well-known 
makers appeals to everyone interested in 
educational work. A letter written to-day 
mentioning PrimAry Epucation will bring 
full information. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brormfieid Street, 


The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Com ae $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. "$12 , Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, ~S 

NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F , Syracuse, N. Y- 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


BEGIN AT ONGE 1 Secure A DesinaBie Position by sending 


us the names of five school references, with twenty- 
five cents for postage, and we will get’one for you or advise you why. 
THE “TESTIMONY OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY EDUCATORS” printed in 


our new large manual tells the story of a few of the thousands helped by the 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101i, Gc, TREMONT STREET - - : BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for our manual. It is free to teachers. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY isaccnce! 17 8e°mereiy' hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. ours MEXCOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Boston. 























REGISTER NOw. 
THE FiIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg. ; Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Buil. in, , Denver. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
Boston, 


TE TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE  823'2%exon 0 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency sift 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar call teachers. 


WM.0O. PRATT, Manager - ° 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 


in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
stablish 1855 


(Continued on Page 155) 





2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


292 Swetland Bidg., Portland. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los A ngeles. 











Recommends college and nor- 








OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
353 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 
New York 


SCHERMERHORN 


TO OUR READERS -— If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested oy te¢ir 
recessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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“BOOKS FOR 


leaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. 


These books contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tab= 





Many of them are composed 


of original material, written expressly for the books, and all are 
prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this 


line of work. 


Children’s Speakers 

TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook & Goodfellow. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. For the wee ones. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 

LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. Griffin. It is a big day for the 
small person when he ‘speaks his piece.”” Here are over one hun- 
dred short, easy selections, mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. & L. J. Rook. A collection of 
Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents.. 

PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable store- 
house of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the age when 
the aspiring speaker first selects his own piece. For children of 
seven years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. A 
superior collection of recitations for little people, mostly in verse and 
ranging in length from four to twenty lines. For children of nine 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This volume contains 
200 carefully selected pieces for just that age when the child’s natural 
diffidence makes the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. - By E.C. & L. J. Rook. This book 
is composed of bright, cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
popular authors. For children of twelve years. Paper binding, 15 


cents. 

PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Upward of 
seventy recitations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for gram- 
mar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, 
Bryant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For chil- 
dren of thirteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J.W.Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the various 
needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains a 
hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested and 
proven to be meritorious. All are short and easily understood. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues and Entertainments 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new and 

original. Everything bright and fresh and arranged for special 

days and seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of 


ten years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. 
all simple, and easily learned. 
binding, 25 cents. 


The dialogues are 
Paper 


For children of twelve years. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. Every- 
thing specially written for this volume. One of the best dialogue 
books in print. For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 

NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
Contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter holidays 
and birthdays, programs for parties, all designed to make jolly this 
trying season of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 

SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece 


in the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C.& L. J. Rook. Con- 


tains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple, everything taking. For children of five to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 

EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of 
success. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E.C.&L. J. Rook. Everything spe- 
cially prepared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New 
Tambourine Drill, etc. Ftillest directions and success of every drill 
assured. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, 
Tableaux, Monologues, etc. 
GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth 


Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
volume, while a number of others are original creations of the com- 
piler. No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the best and most popular humorous recita- 
tion books ever published. Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print. Every piece is a gem and there is not a coarse 
one among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of their 
kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. : 

COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “‘something 
real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse in 
it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are: Innocents Abroad, Ar- 
tist’s Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, 


etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. 
prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any enter- 
tainment in the school, home, church, lodge, or club. Each number, paper binding, 


Thirty-eight numbers — 3800 selections. 
The selections are 
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Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an 
entertainment is to be given, and something will be found to meet 
A number of the books are graded 
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according to the ages of the children, and others are composed 


every conceivable requirement. 
t 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, ‘This is doubtless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainments, 
and to young people or adults. Each dialogue specially written 
for this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. 


By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. 


All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and sure to 

prove most successful in their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult in the 
way of costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest 
care from the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, 
that such a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found 
in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. |The dialogues in 
this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contribu- 
tions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all grades 
of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents, 

STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. In 
variety of subject and adaptation to occasion this book has special 
points of merit, and the dialogues will be found both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. Con- 
tains much good material for the young folks as well as for the 
older people, and furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Provision is made for 
young and old, grave and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues are full of life and sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this 
—_ by a corps of especially qualified writers. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 

FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. Kellogg. More than 
fifty new ideas — drills, marches, motion songs and action pieces. 
Among them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill 
and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of entirely 
new and original drills, into which many unique features are intro- 
duced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating the 
movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are the 
Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis 
Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it” —found just what is wanted for use in day- 
school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, Teas, and other Festivals, 
or for Parlor or Fireside Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for public speaking. 
The great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are 
About fifteen hundred pieces and every selec- 
No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocutionist, 


represented by their best examples. 
tion a gem. 
professional or amateur. 


Twenty-seven numbers. 
Full set, $5.40, 


mM receipt of price to any address 


entirely of material for special kinds of entertainment. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a great 
writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning and Emerson are among those children learn to 
know from this book, and the great holidays are not forgotten. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 


By Alice M. 
Kellogg. 


For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 

Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs. and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of materia). aper binding, 
30 cents. 

SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. A 
volume especially prepared for college use and containing a superior 
collection of short prose extracts from the leading orators and writers 
of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. By 
John H. Bechtel. This collection comprises speeches from the 
most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, and 
contains good, stirring recitations, adapted to every kind of temper- 
ance occasion. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. By 
John H. Bechtel. An excellent collection of 150 pieces of unusual 
merit, suited to Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary Occa- 
sions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ‘ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed of originally 
prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, 
recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of anniversary celebrations or 
other public exercises connected with Sunday-school*work. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rogk and Good- 
fellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, school, 
or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. This 
unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features con- 
tained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on 
the Amateur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, 
and all is eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 


cents. 

SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By Jobn T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 
farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. L. C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus affording an wnusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations 
are always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention 
of an audience from the beginning to the end. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


Each, paper binding, 30 cents. 
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These books contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tab-= 
leaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. Many of them are composed 
of original material, written expressly for the books, and all are 

prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this 
line of work. 


Children’s Speakers 

TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook & Goodfellow. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. For the wee ones. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 

LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. Griffin. It is a big day for the 
small person when he “speaks his piece.” Here are over one hun- 
dred short, easy selections, mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. & L. J. Rook. A collection of 
Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents.. 

PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable store- 
house of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the age when 
the aspiring speaker first selects his own piece. For children of 
seven years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. A 
superior collection of recitations for little people, mostly in verse and 
ranging in length from four to twenty lines. For children of nine 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This volume contains 
200 carefully selected pieces for just that age when the child’s natural 
diffidence makes the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. - By E.C. & L. J. Rook. This book 
is composed of bright, cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
popular authors. For children of twelve years. Paper binding, 15 
cents. 

PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Upward of 
seventy recitations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for gram- 
mar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, 
Bryant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For chil- 
dren of thirteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J.W.Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the various 
needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains a 
hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested and 
proven to be meritorious. All are short and easily understood. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues and Entertainments 

LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new and 
original. Everything bright and fresh and arranged for special] 
days and seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of 
ten years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 

PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues are 
all simple, and easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. Every- 
thing specially written for this volume. One of the best dialogue 
books in print. For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 

NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
Contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter holidays 
and birthdays, programs for parties, all designed to make jolly this 
trying season of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 

SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece 
in the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C.& L. J. Rook. Con- 
tains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple, everything taking. For children of five to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 

EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of 
success. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E.C.&L.J. Rook. Everything spe- 
cially prepared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New 


Tambourine Drill, etc. Ftillest directions and success of every drill 
assured. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, 
Tableaux, Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth 
Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
volume, while a number of others are original creations of the com- 
piler. No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the best and most popular humorous recita- 
tion books ever published. Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print. Every piece is a gem and there is not a coarse 
one among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of their 
kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “something 
real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse in 
it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are: Innocents Abroad, Ar- 
tist’s Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, 
etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. Thirty-eight numbers— 3800 selections. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. The selections are 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. Every piece selected, tested and 
a prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any enter- 

tainment in the school, home, church, lodge, or club. Each number, paper binding, 
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Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an iy 
entertainment is to be given, and something will be found to meet 


every conceivable requirement. 


A number of the books are graded 


according to the ages of the children, and others are composed 
A e entirely of material for special kinds of entertainment. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, ‘This is doubtless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainments, 
and to young people or adults. Each dialogue specially written 
for this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and sure to 
prove most successful in their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult in the 
way of costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest 
care from the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, 
that such a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found 
in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. |The dialogues in 
this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contribu- 
tions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all grades 
of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents, 

STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. In 
variety of subject and adaptation to occasion this book has special 
points of merit, and the dialogues will be found both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. Con- 
tains much good material for the young folks as well as for the 
older people, and furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Provision is made for 
young and old, grave and gay. ‘The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues are full of life and sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this 
= by a corps of especially qualified writers. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 

FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. Kellogg. More than 
fifty new ideas — drills, marches, motion songs and action pieces. 
Among them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill 
and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of entirely 
new and original drills, into which many unique features are intro- 
duced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating the 
movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are the 
Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis 
Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it” — found just what is wanted for use in day- 
school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, Teas, and other Festivals, 
or for Parlor or Fireside Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for public speaking. 
The great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are 
represented by their best examples. About fifteen hundred pieces and every selec- 
tion a gem. No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocutionist, 
professional or amateur. Twenty-seven numbers. 


Full set, $5.40, 


“pon receipt of price to any address 


COMPANY, 902 Arch St. Philadelphia 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a great 
writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning and Emerson are among those children learn to 
know from this book, and the great holidays are not forgotten. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. .For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of materia]. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. A 
volume espedially prepared for college use and containing a superior 
collection of short prose extracts from the leading orators and writers 
of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. By 
John H. Bechtel. “This collection comprises speeches from the 
most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, and 
contains good, stirring recitations, adapted to every kind of temper- 
ance occasion. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. By 
John H. Bechtel. An excellent collection of 150 pieces of unusual 
merit, suited to Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary Occa- 
sions, etc. P binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed of originally 
prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, 
recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of anniversary celebrations or 
other public exercises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and Good- 
fellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, school, 
or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. This 
unique volume contains a great abundance of new_and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features con- 
tained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on 
the Amateur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, 
and all is eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 

SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 
farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. L. C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations 
are always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention 
of an audience from the beginning to the end. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


Each, paper binding, 30 cents. 
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NOTES 


— One hundred and fifty children of the 
public schools of Cincinnati who are four 
years or more behind on their studies have 
been segregated in one school and are to 
be examined by corps of specialists who 

» have volunteered their services. The en- 
vironment of the children outside of school 
hours will also be investigated. 





FOLK DANCING 

The adequacy of athletics as ordinarily 
organized is well enough for boys, as they 
are able to carry on something of-the sort 
in later life. For girls, however, they are 
inadequate and provide no future line 
for activity. Selected folk dances are 
gymnastic in effect, present the emotions 
and feelings of races-who formulated them, 
and they, therefore, rest on a racial basis. 
They are developmental medically, they 
improve co-ordination, and give grace, 
balance, and sense of beauty.* 

— Dr. L. H. Gulick, Director of Physi- 
cal Training in the Public Schools, New 
York City 





COUNTRY SCHOOLS FOR COUN- 
TRY CHILDREN 

It should not be necessary for country 
children to attend the city schools. Schools 
should be brought to the pupil. Country 
men and women should take greater pride 
in their schools than in their live stock and 
their crops, for the schools are raising the 
most valuable crop of all. No farm crop 
compares with the crop of children. In 
these boys and girls is wrapped up the 
future of- the agricultural interests of the 
nation. Upon the training they receive 
in their formative years depends the ser- 
vice they shall render the cause of agri- 
culture when they assume charge of farm 
affairs. — Farmer’s Voice 





PUNISH PARENTS, NOT TRUANT 
CHILDREN 
Truant Officer J. B. Shiek of Decatur, 
believes that he has taken a long step 
toward solving the problem of what the 
late E. A. Gastman used to call the “chronic 
truant.” His method is not to punish the 
child, but to punish the parent on whom 
the blame rightfully rests. 
“Swear out a warrant for the father 
» whose boy is out of school, and hale him 
»-- before a justice,” says Mr. Shiek, “and 
+» you would be surprised to see how quickly 
that boy becomes a regular attendant. By 
~ ‘the time he has settled costs, often amount- 
» ing to a neat little sum, that father will find 
‘out that it’s really cheaper to let his boy at- 


>. tend to his studies than to stay out on the 


ee excuse of earning money. I believe that 


_»~ there are some parents that would keep 


) their children running errands for a week 
.~ .ifthey could earn a quarter. I settled a bad 
case only last week when I brought John 
* Weaver before a justice because his boy 
aged thirteen was out of school. The lad 
was in mischief when he should have been 
yat his books. Weaver preferred to com- 


a ‘Stead of being on the streets. I handle 
os Ether cases inthe same way.” 
* —- Illinois Educational Bulletin 
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An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 


James F. , McCullough Ceachers’ AIQency ssusir sxcroee 


asin: IN ayn era eindedes and uses its ar oa in securing see 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to pay until position is secured. Write for circular and blank, 
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and Home Garden as important factors in education. 


over 1200 Public Schools; also many Sunday 
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Cleveland, O. 


TWO GOOD DESK BOOKS 


Just Published 
LESSON PLANS II—DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


12mo Illustrated. 151 pages Cloth 
Price, 50 cents 


Lessons on a domestic animal for 
each month with stories, tions 
and plans for treatment, and variety 
of busy work. 

Designed for little children who have 
just entered school, As school work 
for them is apt to grow tiresome after 
the novelty wears off, these simple 
studies of their pets and home friends, 
with pleasant occupation in obser- 
vation, language reproduction, and 
graphic representation, awaken fresh 


interest and train eye, hand and speech. 
COLORED PAPER CUTTING 


Price, 20 cents 


The purpose of these picture cuttings is to 
make it possible for children to produce from 
patterns and colored paper, simple pictorial 
compositions in flat color tones, to be used as 
illustrations for the accompanying stories or 
reatranged to suit stories of their own on 
similar subjects. 

The book contains the following with the 
story and directions for cutting, color scheme, 
etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the 
Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the Lanterns, 
The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, 
Charles’ Chickens, Kate’s Kites, The New 
Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The 
me Pond, and How Mary Got. Her 

ittle 
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226 Wabash Ave. 18 B. 17th St. 80 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
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Pe 


Pe. 


“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
Hands and 


muine is put up in non-re- 
at Lox,” with nen’s face 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfple free. 
Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
> has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 





Specially prepared for the nursery. enly at Stores. 
iE BER 





Pears’ 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 
cool. 


Established in 1789. 











Action, 
Imitation 
and Fun 
Series 


Primers 


I_ The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 
Ill The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 











Advanced Primers 
Ll Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 
III. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
Ii Jack the Giant Killer 
Til Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk— Diamonds and 
Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth Price, 30 cents each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 








FREE 


REX FAMOUS COMPLEXION POWDER, the king 
of all beautifying powders. It is absorbent and non- 
irritating and may be used where other powders are 
impossible, It will enhance the beauty df the most per- 
fect complexion and render less apparent the defects of 
the poorest. It is endorsed by the leading professional 
and society people, and we guarantee every package to 
give perfect satisfaction. To further introduce this 
wonderful powder we make this special offer to YOU, 
Send us the names and addresses of ten ladies and ten 
cents in money or stamps to cover charges and we will 
send you prepaid a sample package of REX COM- 
PLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of REX SCIEN- 
TIFIC BEAUTY CREAM and our handsome illustrated 
BEAUTY BOOK. This handsome book is 32 pages 
and cover, and complete in detail ; telling you how to 
preserve your beauty and create new charms. REX 
SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is without a peer; we 
positively guarantee that it contains nothing that will 
produce or encourage the growth of hair or down on the 
face. It has more body, is a better working cream 
than any other cream manufactured, and will not turn 
rancid. 

By dealing with us you are guaranteed satisfaction; 
we will promptly -return purchase price if any of our 
articles are not perfectly satisfactory to the-user. 





Address 


REX BEAUTY SPECIALISTS 


Dept. 37 


290 E. 434 STREET - = = CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOKS 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR APRIL 


Price, 20 cents. 

In the Heart of the Woods, Exercise for Arbor Day. 
(Grade — Intermediate.) In the Spring of the Year. 
(Grade—Intermediate.) Arbor Day Greeting. (Grade 
—Primary.) Song of the Dryads. In Sugar Season. 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR MAY 


Price, 20 cents. 


The Coming of May, a Bird Day Entertainment. 
(Grade — Intermediate.) Four and ‘I wenty Song- 
Birds, Exercise for Bird Day. (Grade—Intermediate.) 
In Sweet Rememberance, an Exercise for Memorial 
Day. (Grade — Intermediate.) 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR JUNE 


Price 20 cents. 


In Summer Time. In Clover. Dandelion Days. 


ARBOR DAY EXERCISES 


Price, 25 cents. 

Selected exercises containing poems, songs, and quo- 
tations on trees and flowers, together with an historical] 
dialogue relating to three famous trees. The material 
may be adapted to boys and girls in all grades. 


MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISES 
Price, 25 cents. 

This volume contains exercises and dialogues 
arranged for Memorial Day entertainment. The 
material has been carefully selected, and teachers in all 
grades will find it appropriate for use by their pupils. 


RECREATIONS IN HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 


Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

By Dawsey Cope Murphy, Ph.D. 
“Flashlights on American History” 
Points in Teaching.’’) 

To the thousands of teachers who must have the 
essential facts of history at hand this book ts com- 
mended. In the hands of students, it is a volume full 
of methods for ‘gathering facts easily and hastily. A 
copy of the book should be found on every teacher’s 
desk and in every library. 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 
190 pages. Full cloth, only 25 cents. 
Arranged for eight grades, by S. D. Waterman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal.. J. W. 
McClymonds, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, 
Cal., and C. C. Hughes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Alameda, Cal. 


Great Artists 
Booklets 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Mlustrated 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 

The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 

The Story of Durer 

The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyke 
The Story of Angelo 

The Story of Titian 

The Story of Correggio 
The Story of Da Vinci 
The Story of Fra Angelico 
The Story of Guido Reni 
The Story of Sargent 

The Story of Millais 

The Story of Jules Breton 
The Story of Velasquez 
The Story of Turner 

The Story of Corot 

The Story ot Leighton 
Stories of Famous Pictures 


(Author of 
and ‘ Turning 





on oul wn 


Containing Half-tone Engravings of the 
Masterpieces 
Price, Only Fifteen Cents Each 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 





HE 


FERRY 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





ICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. Size 54x 8. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, Larger, Five Cent Size. 
Order April Historical and Easter Pictures NOW. 
25 Easter or 25 April Historical Pictures for 25 cents. 


Beautful Catalogue and two pictures for three two-cent stamps. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


7X9. 
Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS 


(The One Cent size is < to 8 times the size of this picture) 





TEACHERS GUIDES AND HELPS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 
Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most 
successful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, and Language Work. In neat box. 
Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Each ? inch —_ Printed on both sides. 
Heavy cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards 
(500 letters) in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From 
each, 36 dominos, with different combinations, 
can be cut. Very ingeniously devised for 
varied seat work. Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 
sorted colors in envelope. 
arithmetical signs. 


250 cards. As- 
500 figures and 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing 
Action, and designed to aid in teaching action 
drawing in the Primary Grades. 

Set I The Action of Little Men. 

“II The Action of the Deer. 
“III The Action of the Horse. 
“IV The Action of the Dog. 
Price, 20 cents per set 


DRAWING CARDS FOR SEAT WORK 
Set I Round Forms. 
“II “ Things like a Box.” 
“ TII “Things Like a Cylinder.” 
“IV “Things Like a Prism.” 
“—V_ Pussy Cats. 
Price, 30 cents per set 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 
CARDS 
This set of 16 cards is intended for use in 
connection with ‘The Story of Hiawatha,” 
“ Stories of the Red Children,” etc. 
Price, 25 cents 


DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
WORK AND DRAWING 


Sixteen cards, 54x8, with full directions for 
coloring on each card. Price, 25 cents 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds, with 
full directions for coloring on each. These 
cards are equally good for sewing cards or 
outline drawing. Price, 25 cents 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 


For little folks. A choice set of pretty, yet 
easy Memory Gems, printed on cards, in neat 
cloth case. Very popular. Price, 20 cents 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
LITTLE BENNETTS 
Busy work (paper cutting) associated with 
charming stories for the little ones. Season- 
able work for every month in the year. 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Work and entertainment for the first half 
hour, recreation periods, and seat work are 
planned, subjects broad enough for a month’s 
work are devised, as Home Life in September, 
Mother Nature in October, Preparation of 
Winter in November, and so on, till last days 
in June. The appendix adds suggestions for 
ten different occupations, as cutting, folding, 
weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 
Fully ilustrated 12 mo. 188 pages Cloth 
Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
For Little Folks 

By FANNIE L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. 
COLBY. 

In Gymnastic Play each exercise is pre- 
sented to the little folks in the form of some 
interesting activity while the true value of the 
movement is preserved. 

Illustrated Cloth Price, 60 cents 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 
By HENRY SUDER, Supervisor of Physical 
Culture, Chicago Public Schools. 
For Grades tto12. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence 
upon this notable book of Professor Suder’s 
by distributing 2000 copies among its teachers. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 2, 1904, 
remarks: “The official introduction of games 
in the schools is in line with the growing 
belief of educators, that properly directed 
play and exercise in the school-room and on 
the play-ground are an essential part of the 
education of the child.” 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, Marches. 
New Calisthenics. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of many 
kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the Salutatio 
Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May 
Day and the Fancy Marches 

Illustrated Royal 8 vo. Boards, 50 cents 

Cloth, 60 cents 


The 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Chicago 


18E 17th St. 
New York 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 
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The Publication in September of 


Johnston and Barnum’s THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 


Completes the Already Popular 


Book of Plays for Little Actors WIDE AWAKE SERIES 


30 cents 


By EMMA L. JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers, City of New York; and MADALENE D. BARNUM, Teacher 
of English in the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 

One of the chief objects of the book is to provide 
plays appropriate for special holiday programmes. 
For such school exercises and festivals there is 
nothing better for young primary children than the 
material here presented. 

In many ways it is a most unusual book. But 
the novelty of its character is no greater than the 
peculiar charm it has for every child. 

Here is provided delightful reading for the child, 
oral reading, and also silent reading. Here, too, is 





Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader 





‘ , ; THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER . . - 30c. 
given something that he can act, something that he THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - -  30c. 
can “make believe;’’ but this is so systematized that THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 35c. 
the child is never in doubt about what to do or say. THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40c. 
No effort is required on the part of the teacher, and All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
; : with colored pictures. : 
all the child need do is to follow the text and the Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
very few and simple directions. material are features of this series. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE PIG BROTHER (A reader for the fourth year) - - - 40c. 





By Laura E. Richards 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY THE LOUISA AILCOTT READER (For fifth year) - - - 50 
COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 














New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 
254 Washington Street, Boston 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Get acquainted with “ Crayograph.” You will use no other. 


There is a scientific reason. 


M0 19 NO 2210) eae 
7 BRUSHES 
ics cawane t OTHERS 


pNGER - ER 
Rony All FOR USE se 
HIN THE LOWER GRADES ee asTiTeTe 
FREE FROM THE SHINY OR GLOSSY 
VEFFECTS OF WAX CRAYONS 
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COLOR S.—tnev ant non-Poisonous, FAST TO LIGHT, FULL OF LUSTER, CLEAR AND TRUE, 
CAN BE OVERWORKED AND BLENDED. 


.CRAYONS.-nresponps To Licht ToucH, SOLID, STRONG AND DURABLE. CHEAPER BECAUSE 
THEY LAST SO MUCH LONGER. 


SAMPLES.—tnev witt et CHEERFULLY SENT TO TEACHERS WHO ARE INTERESTED ON 
APPLICATION, / 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON (0.1270 HAYES AVE.SANDUSKY.0. 





Sells for 10 cents per box at any stationery store. 





Cheaper than other crayons because they last fully four times as long. Pupils do 


better work with Crayograph. Let them have the best. 

















TO OUR READERS—It you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now, 


